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BUTBBATRE, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD TREE. 
BY THE REV, GEO. MILL. 





Oh would, this autumn eve, ’twere mine, beneath that hoary tree, 
To watch the golden sun’s decline beyond the peaceful sea, 
To hear the wave’s melodious voice along the level shore, 
As in those days of joy and hope that now return no more! 


There did we go to gather the first primroses of spring, 

And there, when irksome tasks were done, ‘ we formed the fairy ring ;’ 
It was the dearest haunt to me of all my youth had known— 

1 would not then have left its peace to mount a monarch’s throne, 


But I have wander’d far away, ’mid other scenes to dwell ; 

Ah, how my spirit yearns to meet the blue wave’s fresh’ning swell! 
Methinks I see the fisher-boats heave with the heaving main,— 
And, hark! the throstle’s evening notes ring wildly sweet again! 


Far as the straining eye can reach, where meet the sea and sky, 
Behold the distant, out-bound ship floats like a phantom by ;— 
Less and still less, until the waves conceal her swan-like torm, 
She travels o’er the billowy waste in sunshine and in storm! 


How beautiful the clesing scene, as Rathlin’s lonely isle. 

From chalky cliffs, and corn-fields green, reflected evening's smile ; 
A peaceful calm, a golden light, was shed the waters o’er, 

And silently the mighty deep lay stretch’d from shore to shore ! 


Where are the happy faces gone, the sweet, familiar eyes, 

That used, when ‘ caine still evening on,’ to watch the kindling skies ? 
I know a churchyard by the sea; and when I enter there, 

The twilight echo floats around, and faintly whispers— Where ? 


In vain! The slumber of the tomb is changeless and serene— 
‘The secrets of its awiul gloom no mortal eye hath seen : 

We seek a brighter home above than what we here have known— 
To meet the lost ones of our love around the Father’s throne, 


t+ re 


CHURCHILL. 


The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill, with copious Notes anda Life of the 
Author. By W. Tooke, F.R.S. 3 vols. 12mo. London, W. Pickering. 
One might fancy that vice and crime had decreased, and decency and vir- 

tue increased, if we were to compare the satirists of older, with those of our 
modern times. From Juvenal to Churchill, they lashed and slashed away at 
a terriblerate. Since ther, even including Gifford,and his quondam oppo- 
nent, Peter Pindar, they have rather tickled the follies than scourged the guilt 
ot the age. Still later, scandal aud abuse have usurped the place of honest 
satire, and become a public nuisance instead of an instrument of reform.— 
And there has grown up, besides, a degree of dictatorial arrogance and swag- 
ger, and an interference, notto say domination, in matters of private concern, 
which have created a revulsion, and caused the just censure of acts that be- 
long to the general interests to lose its power. Nodoubt ridicule may often 
effect a cure when castigation would fail ; but there does seem to be some- 
thing more sincere and genuine in the jatter. At all events, a well-edited edi- 
tion of Churchill, such as this is, was a desideratum in English literature : and 
it isno small honour to Mr, Tooke, that, at the end of torty years, he had 
shown the same constancy and attachment to that Literature which indueed 
him to publish his first copy of the poet in the year 1804. It is a long term ; 
and not many can beast of so loving and lasting an intercourse. 

Diligence, impartiality, and superior means of acquiring intelligence to 
illustrate his subject, are the merits of Mr.'Tooke’s work—merits displayed 
in the former, and augmented in the present publication. Churchill’s Life is 
well written— 

To allan example, to no one a patiern ; 

and its last four years in particular, afford a striking view of the condition of 
the public mind, and of the factions struggles and remarkable influence of 
the press when his friend Wilkes and Liberty were the watchwords for mis- 
ehief and disorder. Among other potential writers, Churchill was one of 
the most stirring and efficacious. His bold and masculine style—perhaps 
better adapted for its purposes, by a frequent carelessness and coarseness, than 
if it had been polished and refined—and his readiness in composition, made 
him formidabie, not only in the famous North Briton, but in his separate 

ms. These are of very different qualities, which are fairly indicated by 

r. Tooke; but would hardly excuse a lengthened criticism now, even from 
his pen, and far less from ours. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a 
selection of notes, which appear to usto be most deserving of attention, as 
(either by novel information, or reviving formerly known circumstances) re- 
lating to persons and occasions of notoriety in the generation which has just 
preceded that in which we are passing units. Appendedto “The Rosciad,” 
we have a dramatic anecdote of Foote, which might furnish a hint for some 
of our unemployed players, in the present destitute state of dramatic enter- 
fainments : 

‘He, in 1777, hired the old playhouse in the Haymarket, which had been 
bailt in 1720, and opened in the double capacity of author and performer, 
with a dramatic piece of his own writing, called, ‘The Diversions of the 
Morning,’ in which he introduced several! well-known characters in real life, 
whom he very amusingly represented, by a most exact imitation of not only 
the voice and manner, but even of the person. Inthis plan he met with many 
difficulties, owing to his having no licence ; but, by the powerful intercession 
of his friends, he overruled the opposition of the Magistrates ; and, by an al- 
tration in the title of his bill, to that of ‘Mr, Foote’s giving tea to his friends,’ 
he proceeded occasionally to perfcrm there without further molestation.”— 
His advertisement was thus worded :—‘Mr. Foote presents bis compli- 
ments to his friends and the public, and desires them to drink tea 
at the little theatre in the Haymarket every morning at playhouse prices.’— 
The house was crowded; he advanced before the curtain, and said, that 
while the tea was preparing, as he was then training some young actors for 
the stage, he would, with their sow per proceed with his instructions.— 
The manceuvre was highly relished, and it became the universal fashion 
every noon to drink a dish of Mr. Foot-’s tea; and for two or three years he 
trmed his pieces of imitation ‘giving tea.’ All the actors were the object 
ot his imitation, or rather caricature, in their respective parts; of Garrick, 
who was apt to hesitate in his dying-scenes, he gave the following specimen 
i» Lothario : 

‘adorns my fall, 
And chea—chea—chea—chea—chears 
My heart is dy—dy—dying.’ ” 

@n Sir John Hill, called ‘ Proteus Hill’ in the same poem, not only is the 

clever jingling epigram by Garrick given,* but another of perhaps greater pun- 


* Hill puffs bimeelf,—forbear to chide ; 
An insect vile and mean 





* * For physic and farces his equal there scarce is : 
His farces are physic ; his physic a farce is.’ 


Must first, he knows, be magnified, 
Before it can be seen.’ 
The following is extremely characteristic of the two parties concerned. The 
text-—— 
*On my life, 

That Davies hath « very pretty wife !'— 
alludes to Thomas Davies, a bookseller, actor, and author; and the note ap- 
pended tells us: ‘A report having once prevailed that Churchill intended 
speedily to pubjish a new theatrical satire, entitled * The Smithfield Rosciad,’ 
wherein the merits of the inferior actors were to be considered; and poor Da- 
vies having been informed that he was tobe the hero of the intended publica- 
tion, thought proper to send the following letter to Churchill : * Sir, 
Conscious of my inability, and ever demrous of attending to the reproof of 
those whose judgment in my profession must be deemed of a superior degree, 
from the just estimation they have acquired in the literary world, 1 humbly 
conceive myself entitled, at least, to an omission of such parts of your next in- 
tended publication as may tend to expose some imperfections (perhaps natural 
ones), and thereby retard the progress I presume to hope in the esteem of the 
candid world, from an invariable assiduity and exertion of the poor talents with 
which I am invested. Nature and fortune are not equally liberal to all. Per- 
fection in my profession is rarely attainable. Where the pursuit of science has 
its due effect, and the knowledge of ourseives improves with other attainments, 
it will dispose us to treat with lenity those who wait our reproo{ at humble dis- 
tance, and to correct their errors in a manner not injurious to them in the very 
means of their existence, but by kind admonishing, conducive to excite a due 
attention, and produce reformation in all who are conscious of defects and wil- 
ling te anend, amongst whom none is more sincerely so than, sir, your humble 
servant, T’. Davies.’ To this letter Churchill made the following reply :—* Sir, 
—From whom you have obtained your information concerning my next publi- 
cation, I know not, nor indeed am [ solicitous to know ; neither can | think you 
entitled, as you express it, to an exemption from any severity, as you express 
it, which gentlemen of your profession, 48 you express it, are subject to.— I am 
your humble servant, Charles Churchill.—P.S. Defects (perhaps natural, 
as you express it) are secure from my own feelings, without any applica- 
tion.’ 

Our next note relates to aname very popular in connexion with our exist- 
ing stage : 








‘When Falstaff stands detected in a lie, 
Why, without meaning, rolls Love's glassy eye?’ 

‘James Love, an actor and dramatic writer. He was educated at West- 
minster; from thence went to Cambridge, and while there wrote a pamphlet, 
called ‘ Yes, they are,—what then?’ in answer to one called ‘ Are these things 
so?’ Sir Robert Walpole sent Love 100/ as a gratuity for this seasonable re- 
ply. His realname was Dance ; and the memory of his father, the surveyor to 
the city of London, will be coeval with the ponderous edifice which he erected 
for the residence of the chief magistrate of the metropolis. He was a perform- 
er on the Drury Lane stage, and excelled in the character of Falstaff. Hs wrote 
‘ Pamela,’ a comedy, and some other pieces. He died in 1774,’ 

At page 74 there ts a quizzing poem on Dr. Arne, of whica, however, there 
is in manuscript a parody far superior to the original in humour, though not 
pyntable in a publication like this, We will therefore close the ‘ Rosciad’ with 
observing, that the notes upon it form altogether a very pleasant literary, the- 
atrical, and biographical #vlange. 

Tye * Apology’ and ‘ Night’ need not detain our readers. We observe in the 
‘ Prophecy of Femine,’ that Mr. ‘Tooke speaks of Ossian as an ‘ impudent im- 
posture’ ef Macpherson, from which opinion we believe there are very many 
dissentients. The following may be quoted asa specimen of this bitterly anti - 
Scotch production :— 


* Wafit me, some muse, to Tweed’s inspiring stream, 
Where all the little loves and graces dream ; 
Where, slowly winding, the dull waters creep, 

And seem themselves to own the power of sleep ; 
Where on the surface Jead, like feathers, swims.’ 


The breaking of Priscian’s head, in the simile of the last line, is nothing to 
the description of the streaming and rapid course of the Tweed over its bright 
gravelly channel : but we pass the poet for the annotator :-— 

‘It the simplicity of the Whiteheads, Masons, and Dodsleys, which was 
always delicate, and occasionally classical and elegant, could thus excite the 
just ridicule of the satirist, what language could he have found sufficiently 
expressive of his disgust at the simplicity o! a laterschoo! of poetry, the spawn 
of the lakes, consisting of a mawkish combination of the nonsense-verses of 
the nursery with the rhodomontade of German mysticism and transcendental- 
ism? Out ot their own mouths will we condemn them, by quoting a bur- 
lesque sonnet written by one of their own school (Coleridge) during a jucid 
interval. 

To Sumplicity. 
O, I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to ny heart, and soothes each small distress— 
Distress though small, yet haply greatto me. 
Tis true on Lady Fortune’s geitlest pad 
} amble on; yet, though I know not why, 
Sosadlam! But should a friendand I 
Grow cool and sniff, O, lam very sad! 
And then with sonnets, and with sympathy, 
epee! bosom’s mystic woes I pall ; 
ow of my false friend plaining plaintively, 
Now raving at mankind in genera) ; 
But whether sad ox fierce, ‘tie simple all,— 
All very simple, meek Simplicity 
Nevemian Hicoimporrom.’ 
The ‘ Epistle to Hogarth’ concludes the first volume; and over the other 
two we must run even more cursorily with our cento. 
‘In “ The Patriot Poet, a satire inscribed to the Rev. Mr. Churchill, by a 
Country Curate,” there occurs a happy imitation of the slovenly style too [re- 
quently adopted by him : 
“ Q thou sonorous Churchill, teach my line 
To flow exuberantly wild, like thine ; 
Teach me to twist a thought a thousand ways, 
And string with idle particles my lays; 
That one poor sentiment exhausted, when 
The weary reader hopes a respite, then 
I may spring on with force redoubled, till 
I break him panting breathless to my will; 
And make him, tired in periods of a mile, 
Gape in deep wonder at my rapid style.” 
las supplemental note to ‘ Gotham,’ the following (like Dibdin’s ‘ Chapter 
of Kings,’ 
he ‘ The Romans in England once did sway, 
The Saxons after them led the way,’) 
historical sketch may be a nice lesson to commit to memory by our younger 
friends :— 
‘Wit, L. 


Wiliam the Norman conquers Engiand’s state, 
Wut, IL 


In his own forest, Rufus meets his fate, 








———s 


Hen. I. Though elder Robert lives, Henry succeeds, 
Sreeuen. For Stephen's dubious title Albion bleeds, 
Hen. Il. = Victorious Henry bows to Becket's shade, 
Ricn, L. And Reichard lion's heart a prisoner's made, 
Joun. Deserted Join to Rome submits his throne, 


Henry IIL. Now slave, now tyrant, see his long-lived sn. 
Epw. I. From Edieard’s hand, Scotland her king receives. 
Epw. Ll. His Aeir his power to wretched minions gives. 
Epw. Ill. ‘Two captive monarehs grace third Kdward's train. 


Ricu. Il. Richard scarce claims a tear, deposed and slain, 
Hen. 1V. Domestic foes fourth Henry's arms engage, 

Hes. V. France feels at Agincourt filth Henry's rage. 

Hen, VI. The Sith, France, England, son, lite—all must quit. 


Eow. IV. Gay gallant Edwerd, love and conquest greet 
Enw. V. er his Joy's head the crown uncertain hangs 
Ricu. TL With royal blood fell Richard stains his fangs 
Hen. VII. Tudor the roses joins, and faction quells. 

Hen. VIL. Harry's tierce hah! monks, nuns, and pope expels. 
Epw. VI. Religion Edward's short-lived bloom deplores 


Mary. Mery ber Rome with ten-fold rage restores. 
Euiza. Elica forms the church and humbles Spain 
James l. Nokingly virtues mark weak James's reign, 
Cuas, 1. Charles, by the axe, before his palace dies 


Cromw. Stern Cromvecil views the crown with eager eyes, 

Cuas. IL. False power, talse pleasures, flatter Churles restored. 
James. IL. 'Gainst James Jaw, conscience, freedom drew the awed. 
Witt. ILL, The sword consign’d to William's patriot hand, 


Mary. And Mary's virtues save the sinking land, 

ANNE. In peace inglorious Anna's laurels lade 

Gio. b. See Georve the Brunswick line majestic lead 
Gro. Il. Wealth, glory, peace, our second George attend 
Geo. Ill. His grandson threescore years his people's triend. 


Colonial loss and Gallia’s rage sustain’d. 
Gro. LV. George four the aris and London's pride maintain’d, 
Wit, LV. Reform—the boon trom sailor Wiiiem gain'd. 
Vicroria, In prime of youth Victoria mounts the throne, 

And makes her subjects’ willing hearts her own 

In her loved Albert and their blooming race. 

Their high descent and higher worth we trace, 

‘Thirty-five sovereigns from the Conqueror to William LV. both inclusive, 
1066-1837, give an average of twenty-two years to each reign. During the 
same period thirty-three sovereigns reigned in France, from Philip 1. tw 
Charles X., 1061-1830, which increases the average duration of their reigns 
to upwards of twenty-three years ; but such average is materially affected by 
the extraordinary fact of the united reigns of Louis XLV, and XV., amount- 
ing to 131 years, and which, had it been recorded of some ancient dynasty, 
would scarcely have obtained credit. The three longest reigns are those of 
Henry (11.(56,) Edward ILL. (50,) and George ILI. (59,) each being the third 
of his name. George LI. is the only English monarch who was upwards 
of nay Boa of age when he died ; and his grandfather George I and 
his son William IV. are the only others who attained the age of seventy.’ 

An epigram on Lord Bute’s supreme influence, whose property the pictur- 
esque Isle of Bute in the Clyde is, is pointed :— 

‘All other turns, vicissitudes, and changes, 
I could behold sedately, and be mute 

One metamorphosis, Lown most strange is, 
Great Britain turned into the Isle of Bute,” 

The following is a remarkable resolution of the House of Commons, if 
we look atthe result of the late trials in Lretand :— , 

February 3, 1768." Resolved, ‘that John Wilkes, Esq ,a member of this 
house, who hath, at the bar of this house, confessed himself to be the author 
and publisher of what this house has resolved to be an insolent, scandalous 
and seditious lidel, and who has Leen convicted ia the Court of King’s Bench, 
of having printed and published a seditious libel, and three obscene and im- 

pious libels, and by the judgment of the said court, has been sentenced to 
undergo twenty-two months’ imprisonment, and is now in execution under 
the said judgment,—be expelled this house,’ ” 

The naladen was rescinded more than thirteen years afier, in May, 1728, 
The annexed is a fair variety :— 

“The armorial ensigns of the two Temples, a horse and a lamb, have giv- 
en rise to sundry obvious and appropriate jeux-d'esprit, and few more wor- 
thy of preservation than the following 

ON THE TEMPLAR, 
As by the Templars’ holda you go, 
The horse and lamb display'd 
In emblematic ligures show 
The merits of weir trade, 


The client may infer from thence 
How just is their profession 

The jamb sets forth their innocence, 
The horse their expedition. 


O happy Britons! happy isle ! 
Let foreign nations say, 

Where yes get justice without guile, 
And law without delay! 


TEE ANSWER. 


Detuded men, these holds forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves , 
These artiul emblems tend to show 
Their clients, not themselves, 


’Tis all a trick, these are all charms, 
By which they mean to cheat you : 

But havea care, for you're the lambs, 
And they the wolves that eat you 


Nor let the thoughts of no delay 
To these, their courts misguide you. 
"Tis you're the showy horse, and they 
The jockeys that will ride you.” 
Mr. Tooke, we perceive, objects to Lord Brougham’s character of the Bm- 
Catherine the Second, in his Wistorizal Sketches duré the Time of 
George 111, ; and we are inclined to think that the noble has been too 
severe, and, at any rate, too vituperative, in the epithets he has applied to this 
female sovercign, whose grandson is now «0 honoured on his visit wo England 
She was a great monarch for Russia, even as a successor of Peter the Great.* 





*The annexed well-authenticated anecd ste, is recorded by Mr. Tooke-a 
noble proof of this. " 

* With the smail-por jis body mvim’d and marr’d. 
Having in the note on this line advertedto the claim of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu on the gratitude of her o » We cannot refrain {rom noticing 
another female more illustrious in rank, and hardly less distinguished by 





talent, who with a magnanimity equal to her high station, and a seli-devotion 
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But we have no space for historical discussion here, and must, indeed, bring 
this desultory notice tv an end. We shall, theretore, only add, that the work 
weil deserves a place in the polite lierature of Engiand, and that the multi- 
tude of quotations Charchill’s poems have so long supplied (and often with- 
out their source being recollected,) aflords abundant evidence of his vigour 
and originality, distinct from all party questions and considerations. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 
AN EVENING PARTY aT M. NECKER’S 1N 1790. 


Tue destruction of the Bastille, attended as it was by political consequen- 
ces, marked the era of a great change in the society of Paris, to which | had 
beon a short while before introduced. Notwithstanding the occurrence of 
disorders amougst the populace, there was a general feeling of satisfaction 
with the change. ‘The Parisians, gay, Gck'e, and voluptuous at that tume, as 
they have ever vince been, bad begua to mingle together without regard to 
castes and clarses, and it had become customary to meet, atall great parties, 
the men eminent tor talent and public services, as well as those whose distine- 
tion lay in mere rank. It was universeily acknowledged by such uf the nobility 
themselves as had remained after the ficet emigration, that this was @ great 
improvement. 

¢ parties given at the house of M. Necker, where his daughter, Madame 
de*Stael, presided, were of the highest brilliancy, being attended by a great 
number of persons of distinction, both foreiga and French, as well as by the 
ipal men of science and literature of the time, and all those who had come 
into notice in consequence of the recent political movements. ‘The particular 
party of which I am now to speak, was given to celebrate the anniversary of 
the return of the great minister to Paris—an event still lovked back to as 
auspicious to France. On this occasion there were assembled the whole élite 
of the day, fresh from earteting at the Federation on the Champ de Mars. Con- 
ducted thither by my tutor, Condorcet, 1 had no sooner entered the suite of 
splendid drawing-rooms, than [ found myself inthe midst of all who were 
then busied in forming the national history. Count Mirabeau, Monseigneur 
Perigord (Talleyrand,) Gregoire, Bishop of Blois, Alexander Lanweth, Adrian 
Duport, and several others, were conversing animatedly together. ‘The vene- 
colle assoncaitll Lalande, Barthelemy, author of the Travels of Anacharsis, 
the illustrious mathematician Lagrange, Marmonte!, so well known by his tales, 
with M. Monge, and the Marquis of Fontvieille (the infamous St. Just,) were 
rouped aroond Madame de Staél and the Marchioness La-Tour-du- Pin. The 
Goat Lanjuinais, and MM. Malesherbes, Camille Jourdan, Barnave, and 
Target, were in warm conversation with the Duc La Rochefoucault Liancourt. 
My countryman, the celebrated Alfieri, was reciting some of his poetry to a 
group of ladies, with the air and gestures of a maniac. At an extremity of the 
roum, towards the garden, was 4 group apparently in conversation on serious 
topics, and composed of M. Necker himself, Montmorin, with some other minis- 
ters, and the Marquis Lafayctte, with some of his staff-officers of the national 
vard, 
? The handsome Viscount Montmorency—the favourite of cur hostess—the 
Marquis La-Tour-du-Pin, the Marehel Beauvan, with MM. Dupuis, Volney, 
the dramatist Defaucherets, and the painter David were admiring an original 
painting by Raphael, whict hung opposite the entrance of the front drawing- 
room, and David was the spokesman of the party. 

However, Madame de Stacl, dressed as a Greek heroine, and seated on a 
magnificent ottoman almost im the centre of the room, formed decidedly the 

rincipal point of attraction, both as being our hostess, and the acknowledged 

ioness-in-chief of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

With my venerated conductor I joined the party of Necker and Lafayette ; 
but very few minutes had elapsed when the usher announced Madame la 
Vicomtesse Beavharnais, who, being then separated from her husband, was ac- 
companied by Messieurs Kellerman and Jourdan, and by her beautiful little 
son Eugene, then aboot eight years of age. Soon after, the highly-scented and 
highly-affectod Madam’ de Genlis, with the Due de Chartres [now king of 
the French,} also Madame Campan, and other ladies and gentlemen of the 
court. and of the Palais Royal, were introdvced; and about ten o'clock the 
party formed not only a@ fine coup d’ei/, but a truly extraordivary assembly of 
remarkable men and women. The different groups now began to mingle to- 
gether, to converse loudly and facetiously. Wait and raillery were often made 
use of by the fair, and hilarity and good humour pervaded the whole society, 
while a profusion of all sorts of refreshments and delicacies were circulating 
amongst the guests without interruption. But one thing was rather painfully 
remarkable, that, with the excep'ion of the American and Swiss diplomatists, 
none of the foreiga ambassadors honoured the party with their presence, 

About eleven o'clock, the hum and confusion of the assembly were succeed- 
ed by order; the talkative guests resumed their respective seats, and a musical 
entertainment wascommenced by Madame de Stael taking her place at the 








piano, whileg Madame de Beauharnais seated herself atthe harp, in order to 
play with oor hostess a charming duet of jomelli, While they were perform- 
ing their parts with the skill and taste for whieh they were noted, two rather 
indifferent-looking guests arrived, who, to avoid disturbing the music, ‘ook 
their seats beside the entranco-door. 

The performance being ended, and both ladies having deservedly received the 
thanks and compliments of all, a rather shabbily-dressed old gentieman, follow- 
ed by a very plainly-habited little, thin, and pale young man, approached the 
throne of the queen of the party, while all the company, and especially myself, 
had their eyes fixed upon them. The old man was then unknown to me, but 
well known to all the assembly ; but the little, thin, and pale young man had 
never been seen before in any society, and, with the exception of Monge and 
Lagrange, nobody knew him. The old gentleman, who was the celebrated Abbé 
Raynal, then the leader of the historico-philosophical school of France, pre- 
sented to Madame de Staél, as a young protegé of his, M. Napuleon Bonaparte. 
All the lions and lionesses shrugged their shoulders, made a kind of grimace 
of astonishment ot hearing such a plebeian name, and, unmindfal of the little, 
thin, and pale young gentleman, each resumed his conversation and amuse- 
ment. 

Raynal and Bonaparte remained beside Madame de Staél, and I soon ob- 
served that Mesdames Beauharnais, La-Tour-du-Pin, Campan, and the other 
ladies, not excepting the affected Madame de Genlis, formed a group around 
them. Condorcet, Alfieri, and myself, joined this party. The abbé spoke of 
his protegé as a very promising, highly talented, very industrious, and well- 
read young man, and particularly mentioned his extraordinary attainmen s‘ia 
mathematics, military science, and historical knowledge. He then informed 
Madamo de Staél that Bonaparte had left the service in consequence of hav- 
ing been il!-treated by his colonel, but that he wished now to re-obtain a com- 
mission, because for the future merit and skill, and not intrigue and favourit 
iam, would be necessary for gaining rank and honour in France. 

Josephine Beauharnais, who had been attentively hearing all, and who at 
the same time had been minutely examining the countenance of Bonaparte, 
with that grace and unaffected kindness that were so natural to her, said, ‘M. 
L' Abbé. | should feel great pleasure, indeed, if M. Bonaparte will allow me to 
introduce and recommend him to the minister of war, who is one of my most 
intimate friends.’ The thin and pale little gentleman very politely accepted 
the offer; and animated probably by the prospect of a speedy appoiwtment, 
soon began to show in his conversation that at the top of bis little body 
Providence had placed a head that contained a great and,extraordinary mind. 
In a short time the great lions, moved by curiosity, flocked around to hear 
what was going on. Mirabeau was one of the curious; and Madame de 
Sweél, as svou as she saw him approaching, said, with a smile, ‘ M. le Comte, 
come hore ; we have got a /:ttle great man; I will introduce him to you, for | 
know that you are naturally food of men of genius.’ The ceremony having 
been performed, the pale little gentleman shook hands with the great Count de 
Mirabeau, who, [ must say, did not sppear as stooping to him, but conducted 
himself with all due politeness. Now political chit-chat was introduced ; and 
the future emperor of France took part in the discussions, and often receiv- 
ed much praise for his lively remarks. When Mirabeauand the Bishop of Auton 
began to debate with Madame de Staél on the character and talents of Pitt, 


superior (o it, spread the blessings of inoculation throughout the length and 
breadth of all the Russias, Catherine IL., having by her medical board, the 
small-pox then raging throughout her empire, been convinced of the salutary 
character of the process of inoculation, and equally convinced that nothing 
but her own example would overcome the prejudice and superstition of her 
subjects, determined on submiting to the operation ; thus gratuitously in- 
curring a risk which in her position she had abundant means for guarding 
agams. . . . . The empress on being inoculated privately, went the 
Next morning io Tzarsko-selo. At first, no other persons were there but the 
hecessary attendants, ii being given out that her majesty’s journey was only to 

ive directions about some alterations, and that her stay would be short.— 

ut several of the nobility soon followed ; and the empress observing among 
them some whom she suspected not to have hail the small pox, said to Dr. 
Drimsdale, ‘I must rely on you to give me notice when it is possible for me 
fo, communica’e the disease ; for though | could wish to keep my inoculation 
a secret, yet, far be it trom ine to conceal it a moment, when it may become 
hazardous to others’ The empress, during {nis interval, took part in every 
amusemect with ber asual affabiliiy, without showing the least token of un- 
easiness or concern ; constantly dined at the same table with the nobility, and 
@alivened the whole court with those peculiar graces ot conversation for 
‘which she was ever distinguished. The grand duke shortly after submitied to 
the operation. , 
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then prime minister of England, and the former styled him ‘a statesman of 
preparations,’ and ‘ a minster who governed more by his threats than by his 
deeds,’ Bonaparte openly showed his disapprobation of such ap opinion. Bat 
when the Bishop of Autun praised Pox and Sheridan for having asserted that 
the French army, by refosing to obey the orders of their superiors and of the 
execotive, had set a glorious example to all the armies of Ewrope, because by 
so doing they had shown that men, by becoming soldiers, did not cease to 
be citizens, Renopatne said, * Excuse me, monseigr eur, if | dare to interrupt 
you ; bat as I am an officer, | beg to speak my mind. It is true that lam a 
very young man, and it may appear presumptuous in me to address an audience 
composed of so many great men; but as, during the last three years, I kave 

id the most intense attention to all our politreal troubles and phases, and as 

see with sorrow the present state of our country, I wiil expose myself to cen- 
sure rather than pass unnoticed principles which are not only unsound, but 
subversive of all eetablished governments. As much as any of you, I wish to 
sec ali abuses, antiquated privileges, and usurped rights and immunities, an- 
pulled; nay, as I am at the beginning of my career, and without wealth 
or powerful friends, it will be my duty and my best policy to support the pro- 
gress of popular institutions, and to forward improvement in every branch of the 
public administration Bui as in the last twelve months I have witnessed repeat. 
ed alarming popular disturbances, and seen our best men divided into factions 
which promise to be irreconcilable, I sincerely believe that now, more than ever, 
a strict discipline in the army is absolutely necessary for the safety of our ¢ 
stitutional government, and for the maintenance of order. Nay, I appretiend 
that, if our troops are not compelled strictly to obey the orders of theexecutive, 
we shall soon feel the excesses of ademocratic torrent, which must render 
France the most miserable country of the globe. ‘The ministers may be assur- 
ed, that if, by these and other means, the growing arrogance of tbe Parisian 
canaille is not repressed, and social order rigidly maintained, we shali see not 
only this capital, but every other city in France, thrown into a state of ind2- 
scribable anarchy, while the real friends of liberty, the enlightened patriots 
now working for the weal of France, will sink beneath aset of leaders who,with 
louder outeries for freedom on their tongues, will be in reality only a set of 
savages, worse than the Neroes of old !’ 

This speech of the hitherto unknown youth, delivered with an air of authori- 
ty which seemed natural to the speaker, caused a deep sensation. I remem- 
ber seeing Lalende, Lacretelle, and Barthelemy, gazing at him with the most 
profound attention. Necker, St. Priest, and Lafayette, looked at each other 
with an uneasy air. Mirabeau nodded once or twice significantly to Talley- 
rand and Gregoire, who appeared sheepish, downcast, and digpleased. Alfieri, 
notwithstanding his aristocratiz price, and nis natural dislike for young men's 
harangues, paid not only attention to the speaker, bat seemed delighted ; 
and Condorcet nearly made me cry out by the squeezes which he gave my 
hand at every sentence uttered by the little, thin, pale young gentleman. 

When he concluded, Madame de Steél, with her usual gravity, address- 
ing the Abbé Raynal, warmly thanked him for having introduced to her so 
precocious and so truly wonderful a politician and statesman ; and then turning 
to her father and his colleagues, she said, ‘1 hope, gentlemen, that you will 
take a warning from what you have heard.’ In short, this slender youth, who 
had come tothe — a perfect nonentity, became all of asudden the prime lion 
and the object of general remark. 

But the individual most affected and most pleased of all was the Abbé Ray- | 
nal. The countenance of this good old man manifested the rapturous feel- 
ings of his mind in witnessing the triumph of his young protegé, who, a few 
weeks after, through Madame de Beauharnais, obtained a new commission 
Raynal lived to hear of the splendid exploits of Bonaparte at the taking of 

Voulon, to witness his conquest of the Convention in 1795, to hear of his ap- 
pointment as commander in chief of the army of the interior, and also of his be- 
ing nated commander-in-chief of the army in Italy, in February, 1796. Had 
he lived a few days looger, he would probably have assisted at his marriage 
with Madame the Vicomtesse Josephine de Beauharnais, for the nuptials took 
place on the 9th of March, and he died on the 6th, 1796.* 





REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
BY J. W. LAKE, OF PARIS, 
THE MAID OF LA VENDEE. 

It was in the evening ot the 15th of December, 1793, that a brigade of the 
Republican army, having found the litile village of Saint Crepin abandoned 
by the Vendeans, set it on fire, in conformity with the horrible form of cam- 
paign prescribed by the Convention. Inthe midst of the general conflagration, 
a single detached cottage stood out unscathed by the burning element, and ev- 
ery possible precaution seemed to have been taken to prevent the flames from 
approaching it, I'wo sentinels were at the dour, and officers of ordonnance 
and aides-de-camp were continually entering, and coming out with orders for 
the troops. The person from whom these orders issued was a young man 
apparently from twenty to twenty-two years of age; his long flaxen iocks, 
separated on tke forehead, fell in waving curls on each side of his pale and 
attenuated cheeks, and his whole physiognomy bore the impress of that tatai 
sadness which seems to seal the front of those destined to die young. Beneath 
the folds of his blue military cloak were discernable the indication of rank— 
a general’s epaulettes; they were, however, only of worsted, the Repubjican 
ofhcers having made a ‘ patriotic’ offering to the Convention of all the gold 
on their uniforms. He was leaning over the table where a map of the coun- 
try lay unrolled before him, and on which, by the aid uf a lamp, whose feeble 
light was almost effaced by the surrounding flames, he was tracing with a pen- 
cil the route his soldiers were about to take. 

This officer was Marceau, who, three years afterwards, was killed at Al- 
tenkirchen. 

‘ Alexander !’ said he, half-raising his head, ‘ Alexander! eternal dozer, art 
thou dreaming of Saint Domingo, that thou sleepest so long?’ 

‘What is the matter ?’ exclaimed the person so addressed, starting up from 
his soldier's slumber, his head nearly touching the cottage ceiling ; ‘ Is the en- 
emy athand?’ These words were pronounced with a slight Creolian accent, 
which tempered the warrior’s tone with a sort of native sweetness. 

‘No,’ was the reply: ‘but an order from General Westermann isjust ar- 
rived.’ 

Whils: his colleague—the individual thus apostrophised was his colleague 
—was reading this order, Marceau, with almost infantine curiosity, gazed on 
the muscular proportions of the mulatto Hercules who stood before him. 

He was a man who had attained his twenty-eighth year, with short and cur- 
ly hair, deep brown complexion, open forehead, and teeth of remarkable white- 
ness. His almost superhuman strength was known wo all the army, in whose 
presence, on a day of battle, he had ot.en cleft a foeman’s helmet down to the 
cuirass, and on a parade day had been seen tonearly strangle between his 
legs a restive horse that was trying to run away with him. He too, had not 
long to live; but less fortunate than Marceau, he was destined to die far from 
the field of battle—te die by poison. This was the General Alexander Du- 
mas, father of the celebrated living anthor of that name, to whose filial sow- 
venirs this reminiscence is due. 

* Who brought thee this order?’ said he. 

‘ The representative of the people, Delmar.’ 

‘’Tis well. And where are those poor devils to assemble 7’ 

‘In a wood, about a league and a-half from hence: see, ‘tis there on the 
map.’ 

‘True ; but on the map there are no ravines, no mountains, no barricades 
of felled trees, besides the thousand and one cross roads that make a lotiery of 
the true route, and which it is scarcely possible to hit upon in the day time. 
. . . Infernal country! . . . Moreover, ‘tis always cold here.’ 

‘Hold!’ said Marceau, pushing the door open with his foot, and showing 
him the village in flames ‘Step out, and there thou may’st warm tbhyself.— 
.. + Ha! what's that, citizens?’ 

These last words were addressed toa group of soldiers who, in seeking pro- 
visions, had discovered, ina shed attached to the hut containing the two gen- 
erals, a Vendean peasant, who seemed to be so completely intoxicated, that, 
in all likelihood, he bad not been able to accompany the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage when they abandoned it. 

Let the reader figure to himself a sort of clownish farmer, with as stupid a 
set of features as ever combined to form the ‘human face divine ;’ with an 
immensely overshadowing hat, long lank hair, and wearing a grey jacket,— 
a being, as it were, rough-hewed after the image of man, yet of a species be- 
low even that of the brute creation, for it appeared evident that instinct was 
wanting to this corporeal mass. Marceau put some questions to him, but his 
country dialect, and the wine he had apparently swallowed, rendered his an- 
swers unintelligible. The general was about to give him up to the soldiers to 

makes port of when Dumas hastily ordered them to evacuate the cottage and to 
leave the prisoner inside. The latter was still held by the soldiers in the door- 
way ; they pushed him torward, he stumbled, leant against the wall, where he 
staggered fur an instant on his failing legs, and then fell heavily along the 
floor, lying there motionless, and to all appearance, senseless. But a single 
— _ stood before the door, and the window had been incautiously left 
unc loser 

‘Within an hour we may set oat,’ said General Dumas to Marceau, ‘as 
we now have a guide.’ 


* It is hard'y necessary to remark, that the ume and circumstancesof the first ac- 
quiintance of Napoleon with both Josephine and Madame de Steel are here stated 
iifferent'y from accoun s hitherto current. The editors, having made thisremark to 
the writerof the article, were favoured with a note assuring them that the other ac- 
counts are undoubtedly wrong, as he feels fully convinced that the true facts are as 





he here states them from his persona! observation 


‘Who?’ 

* That man.’ 

* Ob, yes, if your march was for to-morrow night, it migh 

low has drank himselt fast enough for the next Sussndatecn well =. 

Dumas smiled. ‘Come along,’ said he; and he led his colleague 1 
shed where the peasant had been discovered. A thin partition, full ot crevi ~ 
separated it from the interior of the hut, so that all that passed therein en 
be discerned, and the least word of the two generals, whu had just lett ga 
heard, ' m be 
* And now,’ added Dumas, lowering his voice, ‘ now, look!’ 
Marceau obeyed, yielding to that ascendency his friend had o 
wy - even in the most —- occurrences of life 

e experienced some difficulty in distinguishing the prisone ¥ 
chanced ‘S fall into the darkest Me of he actenan, el vag = pea 
motionless. Marceau turned round to seek his colleague, but he bad — 

ared. When he again fixed his eyes on the inside of the hut it ra sca 
im as if the captive had made a slight movement ; his head being placed = 
as to command an entire view of the room. Shortly after this, the Venieon 
opened his eyes with the lengthened yawn of a man awaking, and perceived 
that he was alone. A singular flash of joy then passed across his countenance 
It was now clear to Marceau that he should have been the dupe ot this ey 
if a more penetrating eye thar his own hadnot seen through the artifice. He’ 
therefore, renewed his scrutiny. The Vendean’s face had resumed its firs; ¢y' 
pression—or rather absence o/ all expression—his eyes were shut, his move. 
ments like those of a person falling asleep again; by one of them his foes 
caught the leg ofa slight tableon which Marceau had left the map and the 
order of General Westermann, and the whole tell down with a crash. The 
soldier on duty half-opened the door, thrust forward his head, perceived the 
cause of the noise, and said laughingly to a comrade who came Up, ‘Tis 
omy the citizen disturbed by a dream.’ } 2 

he latter, who had heard these words, opened his eyes, and his men 
look for a moment followed the soldier; he then, as quick as thought, 
the paper on which the order was written, and hid it in his bosom. 
Marceau held in his breath ; hiz right hand seemed glued to the hilt of pis 
sword: his left hand and forehead sustained the whole weight of his body 
pressing against the partition. ; 
The object of his attention had now turned upon his side, and soop. he 
means of his elbow and arm, began to creep towards the entrance of the ; ft. 
the space, however, between the door and the threshold enabled him tu wa, 
ceive the legs of a group of soldiers, just on the outside. He then slowly and 
quietly crawled towards the half-open window, and when within about three 
feet of it, he drew a dagger from the breastof his jacket, and, ata single bound 
cleared the casement, with the agility of a panther. ’ r -_ 
A cry burst from Marceau, who had not rad time either to foresee, of to 
prevent the evasion. ‘ 
This was answered by another and a wilder ery, breathing curses loud, and 
deep disappointment ! 
The Vendean, in leaping from the window, found himself face to face 
with Dumas; he sought to stab the general with his poniard, but Dumas 
seizing him by the wrist, turned the point against the peasant’s own breast, sg 
that by a single push he could have forced the prisoner to stab himself,’ 
‘You know I promised thee a guide, Marceau,’ said Dumas; ‘ well, hero 
is one, and an intelligent one, too, | hope. J could have thee instantly shot 
rebel,’ exclaimed he to the peasant, ‘but it suits me better, just now, to let 
thee live. Thou hast heard our conversation, but thou shalt not relate it jo 
those who sent thee hither. Citizens,’ continued he to the soldiers attracted 
by this exciting scene, ‘let two of you each take an arm of this fellow, place 
yourselves all three at the head of the column, and he shall be our guide 
Mark, too, that if you perceive in his conduct the slightest symptoms ot 
treachery—if he makes the least attempt at escape—it he gives the smallest 
—- signal, then instantly blow out his brains, and throw him over the 

edge!’ 

The necessary orders for a night-march, to surprise the enemy, being given 
in a low tone, an opaque line was formed, which soon alter descending along 
the hellow way, separating Saint Crepin from Montfaucet, proceeded with 
noiseless caution, and was only discernible when the moon, at sparing inter- 
vals, passing between two clouds, reflected its fleeting light on the republican 
yayoneis, 

The nature of the country required, as the soldiers well knew, the most 

careful precautions, as each side ot their route was fenced with lofty hedges 
behind which were continuous fields of furze and thorny-broom. ‘The char- 
acter, too, of the enemy they had to deal with, equally well-known to the 
blood-hounds ot the Convention, was not calculated to inspire the republicans 
with hopes of an easy triumph, even although the wodiocigtined royalists 
should be taken unawares, and consequently, at every disadvantage. 
They had marched thus for about half an hour, the moon, as before obserr- 
ed, now and then shed a straggling ray, which served to show at the head of 
the column, the peasant-guide, attentively alert ts the minutest noise, andcon- 
stantly and closely watched by the two soldiers between whem he was placed. 
Sometimes, a rustling of leaves caused a sudden halt of the head of the co- 
lumn, and the cry of gui vive ? burst from several voices at once; but no an- 
swer was returned, and the peasant, laughing, observed, ‘It is only a hare 
starting from her form.’ Occasionally one of the two soldiers, fancying be 
perceived something in motion before him, but what he was unable to make 
out, hurriedly said—‘ Look! There! See!’ And the Venaean coolly ob 
served— 

“Tis nothing but our own shadow; let us proceed.’ 

Suddenly, at the turning of a road, two men starte4 ap before them; one of 
the soldiers fell dead ere he could utter a single W aru; the other tottered for a 
second, and in falling, faintly cried, ‘Help! help!’ 

A discharge of more than twenty muskets instantaneously followed, and by 
their flash three men were discovered trying to escape, one ot them, however, 
staggered a moment along the slope, trving to reach the safe side of the hedge, 
and then fell. ‘The soldiers ran up to him — it was not the guide; they spoke 
rs ~ en answer was returned, a bayonet was thrust into his arm ; he was 

ead, 

Marceau now took upon himself the office of guide; the study he had 
made of the localities encouraged him in the hope of not mistaking the way. 
After another quarter of an hour’s march, they dimly perceived the thick out- 
line of the forest, where, according to the notice given to the republicans, they 
were to find assembled, for the purpose ot hearing mass, the inhabitants of 
some adjoining villages and the wrecks of several royalist armies, in all about 
“eee hundred men. 

he two generals divided iheir little army into several columns, with orders 
to surround the forest, and penetrate it by all the paths leading to the centre; 
it was calculated that to take up their respective positions, half an hour would 
suffice. The sound of their steps was heard for an instant, growing feeblet 
and fainter as they proceeded onwards, and soon became lost in the deep re- 
cesses of the forest. 

Advancing slowly and cautiously, it seemed to them as if the centre of the 
wood, where the cross-roads met, was illuminated ; on drawing nigh they die 
tinguished the clare of torches; objects soon became distinct, and a spectacle 
such as they had never imagined was presented to their sight. 

Upon an altar, rudely represented by a heap of stones, the Curé of Saiste- 
Marie de Rhé was celebrating mass ; the altar was immediately encife 
by a number of aged men, with torches in their hands; avotber circle #44 
composed of women and children in the act of praying on their knees, 
berween the republicans and these groups, stood a wall of armed men, 
so as to be ready for defence or attack. 

That they had been forewarned of their danger would have been evidett 
even if their fugitive guide had not been recognised in the outwatd rank 0! 
this pious, loyal, and devoted congregation. He was now in the complete 
costume of a Vendean soldier, bearing on his left breast the rallying badge 
of the royalists, in the shape of a heart formed of red cloth, and in his hat the 
white handkerchief in lieu of a plume of white feathers. ' 

The armed royalists did not wait for the attack; they had spread their 
tirailleurs through the wood, and commenced firing. The republicans a0- 
vanced with shouldered arms, and without returning a shot, in spise of tue 
repeated fire of their enemies; at each discharge the only reply was—‘Clo® 
up your ranks! close up!’ 

The mass not being finished, the priest calmly continued the performance 
of his sacred duty ; his auditors seemed totally estranged from all that ws 
passing around, and remained devoutly kneeling. The republican soldiers 
continued to advance, until within about thirty paces of the royalists; © 
first rank then knelt down, and three rows of muskets were simulianeous)} 
lowered and discharged amongst the assembled Vendeans, carrying bav& 
and death even amungst the women and children at the toot of the altar. | A 
momentary shriek of horror and confusion burst fiom that crowd. The pme>: 
elevated the host—the audience bowed down their heads to the ground, 82° 
silence was restored, ‘ . ‘ 5 ° 7 

The republicans made their second discharge at ten paces, which the Ver 
deans returned; neither party had time to reload their muskets, and both came 
to the bayonet, at which weapon the republicans bad all the advantage, beimé 
regularly armed 

The priest still continued the mass. . . . , 

The Vendeans were now obliged to give way; whole ranks were mowes 
down amidst nocry but that cf maledictions. The priest perceived this ¢!- 
advantage, and made a sign; the torches were at once ¢ xtinguished, and = 
fight continued in darkness, Theneeforth it was but one scene of disorder am 
carnage, in which each strack furiously at random, and those who fell 12> 
plored no mercy ! , . 

At the teet of Marceau, a voice, in heart-rending tones, imploring PY) 
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stayed his uplifted sword. It proceeded from a young Vendean, an unarmed | erecting scaffulds? Hast thou ever heard of a revolution conferring equality 
stripling, who sought to escape from the horrible slaughter—‘ Mercy ! mercy !"| 00 a people without cutting uff heads? Wo! wo! then to the great, for the 
cried he; ‘ch, spare me in the name of heaven—in the name of your | red of Tarquin has pointed them out !’ 


ER | 
The general drew him a few paces eff the scene of battle, that he might 


not be recognised by the republicans, but was soon obliged to stop, the youth | A red liquid, not much alike what is in this boule before me, and which only 
having fainted. Such an excess of fear on the part of a soldier, surprised | affects the mind by the idea acached to it ;—Sombreuil has drank ot it. Well! 


Maiceau, but did not diminish his efforts to restore his helpless foe; he un- 


potioned his coat to atiord him air, and discovered that helpless foe to be—a | thy tongue’s end? A Girondin, in thy place, would not be at a loss for a re 
ly.’ 


woman ! 
Not a moment was to be lost; the orders of the sangninary Convention 


were precise; ai! Vendeans iaken in arms, or forming part of a meeting, | 
were, without distinction of age or sex, consigned to the scaffold. Marceau | right to strike hisereatures thus?’ 


gently placed his unconscious captive at the loot of a tree, and ran to the field 
of carnage. Amongst the dead he perceived a young republican officer, who 
seemed to be about the same size as the ‘ tair unknown,’ and with whose uni- 
form and cocked-hat he quickly returned to the latter. 
The freshness of the night soon restored her from her swoon, and her firs 
words were, 
* My father! my father!’ 
She then rose, and pressing her hands on her forehead, as if to recal her 
ideas, continued, 
‘Oh! ’tis dreadful—I was with him—I have abandoned him ;—my father, 
my father !—Oh, he is dead!’ 
A head, starting up trom behind the hedge, exclaimed, 
‘No, dear young mistress—no, Mademoiselle Blanche—the Marquis de 
Beaulieu lives—he is saved; long live the king and the good cause!’ 


The person from whom these words proceeded disappeared like a fleeting | peatest it a second time in my presence. 


sprite ; not, however, so rapidly but that Marecau had time to recognise the 
rustic-guide of Saint Crepin. 

* Tingay, Tinguy ! cried the young damsel, stretching forth her arms to 
seek the peasant-larmer. 

‘Silence! silence!’ whispered Marcean, ‘a word may denounce you, and 
it would then be outof my power to save you; and I wish to save you, 
Quick, put on this coat and this hat, and wait here.’ 

He returned to the place of batile; gave orders for the troops to fall back 
upon Chollet: left his colleague in command, and then hastened back to the 
young Vendean girl. 

He found her ready to follow aim; and both proceeded towards the kind 
of high road that traverses Romagna, where Marceau’s servant was wailing 
with two saddie-horses, which could not penetrate into the interior of the 
country, un account of the bogs and ravines, 

There his embarrassment increased, as he feared his youthful companion 
might not be ableto ride on horseback, and be too feeble to proceed afoot; 
his fears, however, were soon dissipated, when he beheld her managing her 
horse with less force,but with as such graceful skill asthe mostaccomplished 
cavalier. 

She remarked Marceau’s surprise, and smilingly said, 

‘You will be less astonished when you know me better. Yon will see by 
what train of circumstances manly exercises have become familiarto me.— 





MERE 











He remained silent for a moment, and then continued : 
* Besides, what isdeath? A sleep without waking. And what is blood ? 


thou art silent. Hast thou nol, then, seme philanthropic argument ready at 


| Blanche, in spite of herself, was obliged to continue the conversation. 
| ‘Oh? said she, trembling, ‘are you quite sure that God has given you the 
| * Does not God strike them also 7 demanded Delmar. 
‘Yes,’ rejoined the Vendean girl ; ‘bat His views are beyond this world ; 
| when man destroys, he knows not what be gives, nor what be takes away. 
‘Be it so!’ said Delmar, ‘The soul either is or is not immortal. If the 
body is but matter, is ita crime to render back a little svoner to matter that 
| which the Creator had thence borrowed ? If a soul inhabits the human frame, 
| and that soul be immortal, I cannot kill it; the body is but the clothing, of 
| which I divest it, or rather a prison, from which I deliver it.’ 
| He paused an instant after this horribly absurd rhapsody, and then said, 


| « Now listen to the counsel | deign to accord thee. Keep thy philosophical | 


| reflectionsand college arguinenis to preserve thy own lile, in case thou shouldst 
| ever fall into the hands of Charenton, or of Bernard de Marigne,* for they 

will show thee no more mercy than | have shown to their soldiers. For what 
| thou hast said to ine, thou mayest have reason to repent, perhaps, if thou re- 
temeinber this warning !’ 

He then left the room. 

There was a moment of silence. Marceau laid down his pistols, which he 
had charged during this conversation. 





——— r SL a 
had thought for ever fled and faded, were renewed in the glowing 
He perspective; yet however vague, however dimant, he might one 

realise them! He was asionished to find the smile returning to his lips, a 
sometimes without knowing why or wherefore; his ‘bosom’s lon! wo sat 
lightly on its throne ;’ he no longer felt life a weary burden, he no longer de- 
sired an carly grave, asthe only place where grief could not enter. 

On the other hand, Blanche, at first drawn towards Marceau by a natural 
feeling of gratitude, continued to attribute to that sentiment the various emo- 
tions which agitated her. tt was so simple that she should so coostanth 
desire the presence of him who had saved her life. How could the wo 
that fell trom his lips be indifferent to her? His phystognomy impressed 
with such prolound melancholy, could it fail to cxeite her deepest sympath; 7 
And— * Pity is akin to love!’ 

Agitated by these divers sentiments, which daily acquired addinonal force, 
Blanche and Marceau thus passed the first days of their sojourn at Nanies, 
when, at length, the period fixed for the marriage of the young general's sister 
arrived. 

Among the jewels he ordered for them, Marceau selected a brilliant and 
precious set, which he offered to Blan@he. Blanche for a moment regarded 
them with the coquetry of a young girl, and then, closing the casket, sorrow- 
tully exclaimed, 

‘ Alas! are jewels suited to my sitnation 1—jewels for me, while my father 
is, haply, flying from farm to farm, from cottage to cottage, berging a morsel 
of bread for sustenance, a shed to Lide his honoured . nd proscribed head—and 
J, wo, myselfa proscript! ... No, no! my security is in my sim uielty, 
which is my only chance of concealment: reflect, Marceau, that I might 
recognized 

In vain he pressed her; she would only accept an artificial red rose which 
happened to be amongst the ornaments, 

he churches being ali closed, the marriage was sanctioned at the Hotel de 
Ville. Atthe portals of the Town Hall a deputation of mariners waited to 








‘Oh! exclaimed he, pointing with his finger towards the door, ‘ never, 
without suspec.ing it, never man was so near his death as thou hast just been. 
Blanche, do you know that if a single gest, a single word had escaped 
him, betraying his knowledge of you, that gest or that word would have been 
his last!’ 

Blanche heard him not; her thoughts were ‘ far away ;’ one sole idea en- 
grossed her—that the wretch who had just left was appointed to superintend 
the pursuit of the wreck of the Marquis de Beaulieu’s faithful band, 

‘QO my God" said she, covering her face with her hands, ‘ when I think 
that my father may fall into the powerof such atiger! Ifhe had been made 
| risoner jast night, it is possible that there, before that window-—it is execra- 
| Bie atrocious! Is there, then, no more pity in the world?) Ob! pardon, 
| pardon,’ said she to Marceau ; ‘ who more than J ought to feel the contrary ? 
My God! my God!’ 

The domestic now entered to antrounce that the horses were ready. 

‘ Let us go, let us go,’ cried Blanche ; ‘ the air we breathe in this place is im- 
pregnated with blood! 

‘Let us go!’ re-echoed Marceau; and they all three instantly descended. 
| Marceau had an escort of thirty mounted soldiers, ordered by the command- 





| render a homage of respect to the newly-married pair, on account of the rank 
| of Marceau. One of these men, whose features seemed not unknown to him, 
| had two nosegays, one of which he presented to the bride; and, then, ap- 
a rg near to Blanche, who regarded him stediastly, he offered her the 
other. 
‘ Tinguy,’ said Blanche, turning pale, ‘ where is my father 1’ 

| ‘AtSaint Florent,’ answered th esupposed mariner. ‘ Take this bouquet,’ he 
| added, ‘it conceals a letter. Long livethe king aad the good cause, Made- 
moiselle Blanche!’ 

Blanche would have detained him, to gain further information, but the faith- 
ful peasant had disappeared. Marceau had recognised the guide, and, in 
spite of himself, could not forbear admiring bis devotedness, address, and 
| boldness, 
| Blanche anxiously perused the letter, The Vendeans experienced defeat 
| 
| 





after defeat; an entire population had emigrated betore fire and famine. 
The rest of the letter contained thanks to Marceau. ‘The Marquis had learnt 
all through the watchfulness of ‘Tinguy, 

Blanche was sad; this letter had recalled her thoughts to the seene of war 
and its horrors; she leant more than usual upon Marceau's arm ; she spoke 


You appear so good, that I will recoune to you all the events of my life, so | er-in-chief to accompany him to Nantes. Duimas accompanied them tor some‘ to him in tones more confiding and more soft. . . 


young, and already so full of inquietude.’ 


i time, but when within a league of Chollet, his iriend almost forced him to 


| During the ceremony, a stranger, who stated that he had matters of the 


‘Yes, yes, but let it be bye-and-pye,’ said Marceau, ‘we shall have plenty of ; turn back, on account of the danger he would incur in returning alone if be | most urgent importance to communicate to the general, had been admitted to 


lime, since you are my prisoner, and for your own sake | will not restore you 
to liberty. What we have now to do is to gain Chollet as fast as possibie. 
Fix yourself, therefore, firmly on your saddle, and au galop, my cavalier.’ 

‘Au galop,’ responded the young Vendean ; and in less than an hour they 
arrived at Chollet. The general-in-chiel was at the Mayoralty, where 
Marceau entered, leaving hisdomestic and prisoner at the door. In a few 
words he gave an account of his successful mission, and rejoining his littic 
escort, went to take lodgings for the night at the Hotel des Sans Cusottes, the 
revolutionary name which had replaced on the sign that of Au grand Saint- 
Nicolas. 

Marceau engaged two chambers, into one of which he conducted the 
young raid of La Vendée, and recommerded her to lay down on the bed, 
just as she was in her dress, to take the short repose she so much needed, 
afier the nightof horrors she had passed. He then returned to his own cham- 
ber, and shut himself in, as he had uow the responsibility of another’s exis- 
teuce in lis nands, andit required all his reflection to devise the means of pre- 
serving it. 

Bianclie, too, thought of her father, and then of the young Republican 
general, whose looks were so inild and voice so sweet. The whole appeared 
to herasa dream. She paced her chamber to be certain that she was really 
awake ; she stopped before a looking-glass, to be convinced that it was really 
herself; and then she wept to think of her desvlate state. ‘The idea of dying 

——of dying on the scafivld, did not even oceur to her,—sie was so young ! and, 
besides, had not Marceau said with his soft voice, ‘ 1 will save you!’ 

Marceau could only imagine one plan for preserving the life of Blanche, 
and that was to take her to Nantes, where his relations resided, It was three 
years since he had seen his mother and sister, and being within a few leagues 
of that town, his requesiing a short leave of absence for that purpose would 
seem quite natural. ‘The day was beginning to dawn ; he waited on General 
Westermann, and his request was granted without difficulty. He wished to 
obtain the written permission immediately, as he thought Blanche could not 
depart too soon ; but it required a second signature, that of the representative 
of the people, Delmar. Little more than an hour had elapsed since the lat- 
ter’s return with the soldiers of the expedition, he was taking a short repose 
in the adjoining chamber, and, as soon as he awoke, the general-in-chief 
promised to forward the permission to Marceau. 

On re-entering the inn, he found General Dumas, who was looking for him. 
The two friends having nosecrets from each other, the adventure or episode 
of the night was soon known to both. While breakfast was preparing, Mar- 
cean went up tothe chamber of his captive, who had sent for him. He 
shortly atier introduced his colleague, ard, in a little time, Blanche experi- 
enced no constraint save that inseparable trom the situation of a young girl 
in male attire, andwith no other companions but two of the sterner sex,’ 
scarcely known to her. 

They wery ali three just sitting down to table when the door opened, and 
Jelmar the representative of the people appeared on the threshold. ‘This 
portentous personage was one of those horrible instruments of Robespierre, 
sent into the provinces on his regenerating system of ‘liberty and equality,’ by 
means of that ofher instrument, the guillotine. j 

The appearance of the this siniste:-looking wretch made Blanche start up 
from her seat even befure she knew who he was. Without seeming to no- 
lice it, Delmar thus addressed Marceau 

‘59, thou art dispoosed to quit us already, citizen-general ; well, well, thou 
behaved so well last night, that I can refuse thee nothing. Still, lama little 
vexed with thee for Jetting the Marquis ae Beaulicu escape, as 1 had promised 
to send his head to the Convention.’ 

During these words, Blanche was standing up, pale and cold as a marble 
tatue of Terror. Marceau, by a natarral movement, placed himse!f between 
her. and the speaker, who thus continued : 

‘But what is deferred is not lost; the republican limiers (blood-hounds) have 

a good scent an famous fangs, and we are on the right track. Here 1s thy 
permisson of absence,’ added he; “tis all right, thou art free to depart at thy 
will. But tirst lam come to bega breakfast of thee; a brave soldier as thou 
art must not go before we have drank together to the success of the republic, 
and the extermination of the brizauds.’ 
, Under the exising circumstances, this mark of good-will was anything 
Dut agreeable to the two generals ; however there was no remedy, and 
Blanche having recovered a little sel{-possession, they all sat down. To 
avoid being opposite to Delmar, the Vendean girl was obliged to take a place 
by his side, taking care not to sit near enough to touch the delegated raffian 
ot the Convention ; though she soon perceived that he paid more attention 
to the repast than tothose who were partaking it with him. Nowand then, 
however, asanguinary phrase fell from his lips and made her internally shud- 
der; otherwise see seemed to be in no real danger, and the generals flat- 
tered themselves that their uninvited and most unwelcome guest would leave 
them without addressing a word directly to her, 

The desire to depart served Marceau as an apology for abridging the re- 
past; itwas nearly oser, and each of the three began to breathe more freely, 
when a sudden discharge of musxetry, from the square facing the inn, 


t 


*m. Delmar, laughing and balancing himself on his chair, called to them 
) stop, adding, 

‘Well done, my brave fellows! well done! I like to see ye on your guard; 

‘ye may sit down again, there’s no work for you.’ 

* What's the meaning of it, then?’ exclaimed Marceau. 

Oh, nothing,’ replied Delmar; ‘they’re only shooting the prisoners taken 
ias} night. 

‘Oh! the unfortunate creatures!’ cried Blanche, in a voice of terror. 

Delmar lowered the glass from his lips, replaced it on the table, and, slowly 
turning his eyes upon her, said, 

‘Ab! but that is capital indeed! 
why, then, we must turn women into seldiers. Jt is true that you are very 
young,’ added he, taking hold of both her hands, and scrutinizing her features 
Cosely, ‘but vou will get used to it.’ 

‘Qh! never, never!’ exclaimed Blanche, torgetting how dangerous it was 
to manilest such sentiments belore suck a witness—‘ never can I habituate my- 
self to similar horrors 

“Child! resumed Delmar, letting go her hands, ‘thinkest thou that a na- 


thom can be regenerated without shedding blood ? factions repressed without j 


made the ‘generals start upand seize their arms which they had deposited near | Seneral at (wenty-one. 


If soldiers begin to tremble like women, | 


went farthcr. Dumas, therctore,.took leave of them, put his horse into a gal- 
\ lop, and soon disappeared at the angie of the road. 
| Marceau drew near to Blanche, and thus accosted her 
‘ As we are now at ease, and have a long journey to accomplish, let us con 
| verse, and let us cunverse about you. I know who you are, but that is all 
| How came you to be amongst that multitude? How came you to be dressed 
' in man’s attire? Speak, tell me; we soldiers a:e accustoined to hear hard 


peo Speak a long time of yourself, of your childhood, of everything—I | 


veseech you do!’ 
| Marceau, without knowing why, could not bring himseli to address Blanche 
' in the republican éiee and thou slang of the period. 


Blanche then related the history of her voung but eventful life. Pler mo- 


: ther died, leaving her, while yet a child, to the care ct her father, the Marquis 


de Beaulieu; her education, directed by a man, had familiarized her with ex- 


had saved her life. She spoke for a long time, as he had requested, and pet 
ceived that she was listened to with pleasure, She had just fiaished her in 
teresting narrative, when the city of Nantes appeared in the distance. ‘They 
crossed the Loire, and in a few minutes Marceau was in the arms of his mno- 
} ther. Afier the first embraces, he presented his young compagnon de vovage 
to his family ; a few words were sufficient to interest his mother and sisters 


sume the costume of her sex, ere the two young girls disputed, as it were, 
with each other, to serve her as femme de chambre. 
This behaviour, simple and natural as it might seem, at first sight, never- 


Nantes was then writhing under the proconsulate of the eternally execrable 
Carri T. 

God of mercy! what a strange spectacle for the ‘ mind’s eye,’ as well asthe 
visible sight, was that of an entire city of eighty thousand souls, constantly 
bleeding at every pore, from the fiat of one single man! 

The streets of Nantes were streaming with human blood, and the infernal 
imagination of Carrier—he who was to Robespierre what the hyena is to 
the tiger, the jackal to the lion—was constantly on the rack to invent new 
instruments of torture and of death. It was he who imagined the noyades, 
(drownings,) which are become inseparable with his name. These boatst 
were expressly constructed, in the port of Nantes, and the people came in 
crowds to see them on the stocks, though well knowing the purpose for 
which they were intended. On the day they were first tried, there was as 
great a multitude assembled at the water-side, as at the joyous launch of a 
ship, with a garland at her mast-head, and decked out in all her very gayest 
colours. 

But, let us return to Marceau and his family, for whom his name was a 
safeguardeven against Carrier himself. The young general’s republicanism 
was of so pure a reputation, that not the slightest breath of suspicion dared to 
attaint his mother and sisters. Thus it was that one of the latter, about six- 
teen years of age, loved and was beloved, unconscious of all that was passing 
beyond the domestic sanctuary of her mother’shome. ‘The latter’s maternal 


on asmuch as possible the marriage which was on the point of taking place, 
when Marceau and his young captive arsived at Nantes. His presence at 
such a moment redoubled their joy. 


their two toilets, and, their eyes sparkling with innocent gaiety, presented her 
to their mother and brother; the united ages of the ‘ three’ scarcely amount- 
ed tothat of Marceau’s mother, who was yet handsome. 

The young genera] advanced a few steps to meet Blanche, but stopped 
short with astonishment. In her first and strange costume, he had hardly re- 
marked her extreme beauty, amd those graces she had now resumed with her 
woman’sattire. It is true she had exerted all her skillto adorn her personal 
charms, and forgot for a moment, before her glass, the horrors of war, La 
Vendée, and carnage; for the most guileless heart isnot allogether exempt 
from a certaia degree of comuetry when it first begins to love, and seeks to 
please the object of its affection. 

Marceau essayed to speak, but could not pronounce a single word; 
Blanche smiled and presented him her hand with joy, for she saw that she ap 
peared in his eyes as handsome as she wished to appear. 

In theevening, the future brother-in-law of Marchau joined their domestic 
circle, and as every species of love is egotistical, evento maternal love, there 
was then one house in the city of Nanies—one alone perhaps-=where all was 
happiness and joy, while all around it was tears and grief 

In the delight of their new existence, Blanche and Marceau left the past 
far behind, or reverted to it almost asa dream. Yet the heart of the maiden 
was at times oppressed, and tears started from her eyes;—it was then she 
all at once thought of her father. Marceau then consoled her, and to divert 
her attention, recounted his first campaigns, and how the collezian became 
a soldier at fifteen years, an officerat seventeen, a colonel at nineteen, and a 
Blanche made him repeat them, since in all he said 
there was not a single allusion to any other love. 

And yet Marceau had loved before, loved with all the ardour of his soul— 
so thought he, at least. But he had been deceived, betrayed, and finally, dis- 
dain, blended with melancholy, had chilled the fervour of youthful passion 
inhis heart. Before his meeting with Blanche, bis situation was like that of 
a sick man who, by the sudden absence of fever, was deprived of all the 
energy and force which the disease alone had given him. 

Sut now as those dreams of happiness, those illusions of youth, which he 

* Celebrated Vendean chiefs. 

+ The victims in these horrible boats, the royalists, those suspected of roy- 
| alism and religion, the rich, the honourable, respectable, and Joyal of all 
| ranks, were, withou: distinction of age or sex, divested of all their clothing, 

tied back to back, and then, by withdrawing the plugs, slowly sunk to the tune 
| of Caira! and amidst the exulting shout of the demons of Liberty! The ‘ pa- 

triots of that day gave the name of ‘ Republican marriages’ to those atroct- 
| Ous drownings, by which many hundreds perished, many of them, too, who 
took ne part in politics, and not a few who, trom their sex and innocent years, 
scarcely knew the meaning ofpolitics. 





ercises which, when the insurrection of La Vendée broke out, had become so | 
useful, and enabled her to follow her father. She recounted all the events | 
of that war, from the revolt of Saint Florent up to the battle when Marceau | 


ardently in her favour. Scarcely had Blanche manifested the desire to re- | 


theless acquires a high value from the circumstances of the movement, as } 


anxieties, seeing a second protector for her daughter in a husband, hastened | 


The sisters soon revurned with Bianche ina female dress, supplied from | 


the drawing-room. On re-entering there, Marceau, whore head was stooped 
] towards Blanche, leaning on his arm, did not first perceive him; but a sudden 
trembling of the arm made him lilt op his head ;—Delmar stood before them 

The representative of the people slowly approached them, his eyes fired 
| upon Blanche, a swule upon his _ Marceau, the sweat starting on his 
| brow, beheld him advance, as Don Juan gazed upon the commandant, 

i ‘ Culovenne, thou hast a brother 1’ 

Blanche stammered, and was near throwing berset! in the arms of Marceau 
De! mar continued, 
| ‘If my memory and the resemblance do not deceive me, we breakfasted 
| togetherat Chollet. How is it that | have not since seen him in the ranks ot 
| the republican army 4 
Blanche felt her strength about tu abandon her; the searching eye of Del- 
| mar watched the progress of her emotion, and she was just ready to sink be- 
neath its scrutiny, when, turning from her, he fixed it upon Mareeanu, 

It was then that Delinar trembled in his torn. ‘The young general's hand 

was on the hilt of his sword, which he grasped convulsively. The face ot 
| Robespicrre’s myrmidon soon recovered its habitaal expression; he seemed 
| entirely to have forgot the purport of his intrasion, and, taking the arm of 
| Marceau, he drew him into the recess of the window and for a few minutes 
| conversed with him on the actual state of La Vendée; adding that he had 
| come to Nantes to concert with Carrier upon the fresh measures of rigour 
which it was urgent to adopt against the insurgents. General Dunas, he said, 
was recalled to Paris ; and then, closing the conversation, be left Marceau, and 
| assing before the arm chair, in which the afirighted Blauehe bad fallen, he 
| bowed, smiled, and disappeared. 
| "Pwo hours after this, Marceau received an order for leaving Nantes with- 
out delay, to resume the command of his brigade. ‘This sudden and unlooked- 
for order astonished him, and he could not help connecting it with what had 
ust passed, as a fortnight of his leave of absence was still unexpired, He 
hastened to Delmar’s for an explanation ; but the latter, after a short interview 
| with Carrier, had left the town. 

There was noremedy ; to disobey was death, Mareean was with Blanche 
when he received this mandate, He had not courage to tell her its contents ; 
he was overpowered atthe idea of leaving her alone, as it were, and defence- 
less, ina city daily steeped in tears and blood. She perceived his agitation, 
and her inquietude overcoming her timidity, she drew nearer to him, with the 
anxious look of a woman who is loved, who feels the right to question, and 
who questions. Marceau gave her the fatal order; on which she had searce- 
lly cast her eyes, when she comprehended all the danger to which her protec- 
tor would be exposed in case of disobeying it; ber heart was breaking, and 
still she found sufficient fortitude to urge his instant departure. Marceau, with 
a look of sadness, said to her, 

‘ Andyou, also, Blanche, you send ne away. Bat,’ added he, rising from 
his seat, and muttering to himself, ‘ what right had IL to think otherwise ? 
Hissteps were hurried. ‘ Foo) that | am! regrets and tears forme! As if 
I were not indifferent to her ! 

On returning, he found himself facing Blanche; two or three tears trickled 
down the cheeks of the mute-stricken maid, whose borom heaved with sap- 
| pressed sighs. Marceau, in his tarn, felt the tears starting in his eyes 
‘Oh! pardon me,’ said he,‘ pardon me, Blanche ; bot | am unhappy, and 

uthappiness creates distrust. Always near lo you, my existence seemed 
blended with yours; how separate my hours from your bours, my days irom 
| yourdays? thad forgot all else: I fancied eternny to be thas Oh mal- 
ur, malkeur' (dreamt, and lawake. Blanche, continved he, with more 
| calmness, but ina still sadder tone, ‘ the war wemake is cruel and murderous ; 
| itis possible that we shall never meet again,’ 
| He took the hand of Blanche, who sobbed convalsively, and continued. 
| 





‘Oh! promise, me that if f fall—etrack far from you... Blanche, I have 
always had the presentiment that I should die young promise me that you 
will suretimes think of me—that my name will sometimes be repeated by 
you, if butina dream! And I, Blanche, I promise you that it between life 
and death, there should be but time to pronounce One name, one only name, it 
shall be yours! 

tlanche was almost suffocated by tears; but there were in her eyes a thou- 
sand promises more tender than Marceau had requited With one hand she 
pressed that of Marceau, who was at her feec and with the other she pointed 
@ the sed rose with which her bead was adorned 
ns Toujours, toujours!’ she uttered convulsively, and fainted. 

The cries of Marceau brought hie mother and sisters to het assistance. 

jie thought Blanche was dead ; he rolled in agony ather feet. Love exag- 
| gerates everything—hopes and fears. The soldier was bat a child. 
} Blanche reopened her eyes, and blushed on beholding Marcean at her feet, 
| encircled by his family. 

‘He is going,’ said she, ‘ going perhaps to fight against my tather. Oh! 

spare my aged father! spare him, if he should tali into your bands:—think 
thatis death would kill me! What more can yourequise V She added, 
lowering her voice; ‘J thuught of my father only after having thought of 
you. 
' ‘Then with a sudden effort recalling her courage she supplicated Marceau 
to depart : he himself fecling the necessity of doing so, no longer resisted her 
tears and entreaties, and those of his mother. The necessary orders were 
given for his departure, and an hour after he had received the adieus of 
Blanche and his family. 

Marceau, on quitting Blanche, followed the same route that he had passed 
over on conducting ber to Nantes ; he proceeded without either hastening or 
checking the steps of his steed, Each locali.y reminded him of some paesage 
in the recitalofthe Young Vendean maiden; he reviewed, as it were, the his- 
tory she had recounted to him and the danger to which she was still exposed 
and of which he had scarcely thought when near her seemed now that be had 
left her, greately increased. Each word of Delmar in horrid fancy sounded 
like a death-knell in his ears; at each moment he was onthe point of stopping 
his horse, and returning to Nantes ; and it required the atmost exertion of his 
reason lo resist the powerful wish of seeing her again. 

if Merceau cculd have occupied himself with aught save what was paes- 
ing in his own thoughts, he would have perceived at the extremity of the road 
a cavalier, who afler stopping a moment, to be aesured that he was not mista- 
ken, advanced at full oalion to joinhim, and he would have recognised 
Gepveral Damas as quickly as he had been recognised himeelt. 


| 
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leaped down from their horses, and threw themselves into 


each other's arms ; } 

At the same ,a man the sweat sluicing from his hair, his face all 
bloody, his clothes all in rags, darted trom the hedge, rolled rather than de- 
scended the declivity, and then, exhausted and scarcely able to speak, came 
and fell at the feet of the two friends, pronouncing this single word—‘ Ar- 
— - 

t was Ti - 
é ‘Arrested 1 Who ? Blanche ?’ cried Marceau. 


The peasant made an affirmative gesture ; the poor, faithiul, devoted crea- 
ture hadnot strength to speak. He had ‘cut across’ the country for five 
, (nearly 13 miles,) constantly running, and jumping, over hedge and 

ditch, through ‘ brake and briar ;, he might still have ran another lenges, par 
haps two — Marceau, buthaving once reached him bis strength fail- 


Marceau regarded him with distended mouth and stupia eye. ‘ Arrested !’ 
Blanche arrested !’ re he continually while his friend applied his gourd 
full of wine to the clenched teeth of the peasant. ‘ Blanche arrested It 
was for this | was sent away, then. Alexander,’ cried he taking the hand 
of Dumas, and forcing him to stand up. ‘ Alexander, | return to Nantes :— 
thou must accompany me, for my life, my soul, my futurity, all, all, are 
there!’ His coeth aréund violently, his whole frame shook convulsively. 
He continued—‘ Tremble, wretch, thon who hasdared to lay thy hand on 
Blanche! Knowest thou that I love her with ali the nrength of my soul— 
that existence is no longer possible for me without her—that | will save 
her or die? O madman! O! tool! that I was to leave her... Blanche 
arrested ! and where has she been taken'o 7?’ 

Tinguy, to whom this question was addressed, was beginning slowly to re- 
cover. The veins of his lorehead were swelled almost to bursting ; his eyes 
were full of blood; he breathed short; and such was the oppression of his 
chest, that to the question being puatto him the second time—' Where has she 
been taken?’ he could with difficulty answer—' to the prison of Bouffays!  * 

These words were scarcely uttered ere the two friends were proceeding al 
full gallop to Nantes. 


[We must reserve the conclusion of this narrative for another number of 
the Albion. | 


a 
PALM LEAVES. 

Palm Leavs. By R. Monckton Milnes. Pp. 202. London, E. Moxon. 

Several preceding volumes of graceful poetry have made the author very 
favourably known to the public; bat the present work will, we think, raise 
him in estimation, and be found to contain more than is looked for in simi- 
lar productions. It is not merely composition and thoughts thrown into 
verse; but it is a series of oriental pictures, richly coloured above the grey 
level of prose, and setting the aspects and usages of the Kast betore us in a 
congenial spirit of embellishment and bravery. ‘This mode of gilding the 
book of travel is very attractive; and atter the ornate narratives of such writ- 
ers as Chateaubriand and others, we feel obliged to Mr. Milnes for superadd- 
ing harmonies of song to the flowery eloquence of description, 

A dedication to that great and good minister M. Guizot, includes a noble 
political view, with every sentiment of which we cordially agree. Mr. M., 
we believe, is nevertheless reckoned one of the party whose sobriquet is Young 
England. 

The prefave is an able disquisition on the religion of Mahomet and the so- 
cial condition of his followers. ‘Then come the poems, and they, as well as 
the prefatory matter, are somewhat tinged with Germanisms in ideas and lan- 
guage, and the metaphysical inclination of mind to which that schoo! is ad- 
cicted, 

Mr. Milnes travelled in the Levant in 1842-3; and we have every reason 
to believe that his views, here evolved, ave in general accurately consistent 
with actual facts, and not poetic creations or even varied trom the truth by 
poetic feeling. We will therefore venture to quote him in both lights—as a 
pleasing poet and observant tourist. ‘Ihe ‘ Heaven’ is a very agreeable ex- 
ample of the latter class. 

* Behind the veil, where depth is traced 
By many a complicated line 
Behind the lattice closely laced 
With filagree of choice design 
Behind the lofty garden-wall, 
W here siranger-face can ne'er surprise, 
That inner world her all-in-all, 
The eastern woman lives and dies 


Husband and children round her draw 
The narrow circle where sbe rests ; 
His will the single perfect law, 
That scarce with choice her mind molests ; 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her lile on earth— 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman's worth 


If young and beautiful, she dwells 
An idol in a secret shrine, 

Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine , 

And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 

And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone, 


Within the gay kiosk reclined, 
Above the scent of lemon-groves, 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 
And birds make music to their loves, 
She lives a kind of faery life, 
In sisterhood ot fruits and flowers, 
Unconscicus of the outer strife 
That wears the palpiiating hours. 


And when maturer duties rise 

In pleasure’s and in passion’s place, 
Her Seneus loyalty supplies 
The presence of departed grace ; 
So hopes she by untiring truth 

To win the bliss to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth 

That time can never taint or dim. 


Thus in the ever-closed Hareem, 
As in the open western home, 
Sheds womanhood her starry gleam 
Over our being’s busy foam ; 
Through latitudes of varying faith 
Thas trace we stil! her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 
And all for others to endure. 


Home of the East! thy threshold's edge 

Checks the wild foot that knows no fear, 
Yet shrinks asif from sacrilege, 

When rapine comes thy precincts near 
Existence, whose precarious thread 

Hangs on the tyrani’s mood and nod, 
Beneath thy roof its anxious head 

Rests as within the house of God 


There, though without he feels a slave, 
Compell'd another's will to scan, 
Another's favour forced to crave— 
There is the subject still the man; 
There is the form that none but he 
Can touch ; the face that he alone 
Ot living men has right to see— 
Not be who fills the prophet’s throne, 


Then let the moralist, who best 
Honours the female heat, that blends 
The deep aflections of the west 
_ With thought of life's sublimest ends, 
Ne'er to the eastern home deny 
__. tts lesser, yet not humble praise, 
To guard one poor humanity 
Amid the siains of evil days 


The following may also be cited 
* Solomon and the Ants.’ 

Solomon is the hero of wisdom all over the East; but wisdom there must 
be manifested by power: he is therefore a creat magician, the ruler of all the 
spirits of creation, and to whorn ail interior creatures do homage. The Tar- 
gum to the book of Esther, i. 2, relates. ‘ that demons of the most different or- 
ders, and all evil spirits, were submitted to his will’ The Sth verse of the 
2d chapter of Ecclesiastes has been interpreted to have a similar meaning. — 
One of the singular uses to which he applied his power, according to the Mo- 











hammedan commentatore, was to get the demons to make a to re- 
move the hair from the red of the Queen of Sheba betore hs eontal her.— 
The following from the ‘ Koran’ is evidently connected with the men- 
tion of the w l instincts of the ant in Prov. vi. 6-8, 


Of all the kings of fallen earth 
The sun has never shone 

On one to match in power and wort 
With ancient Solomon. 


Master of genii and of men, 
He ruled o’er sea and land; 

Nor bird in nest nor beast in dep 
Was safe from his command, 


So 'd he, gloriously array’d, 
ne morning to review 
The creatures God on earth has made, 
And give him homage due. 


Well busied in a valley near 
A troop of anis perceived 

The coming pomp i and, struck with feas, 
Death close at hand believed. 

They cried, ‘ What care the kings and priests 
That here in splendour meet, 

What care the genii, birds or beasts, 
For us beneath their feet ? 


For what are we to them, and who 
Shall check their mighty way ? 

Fly to your inmost homes, or rue 
The glory of to-day.’ 

The son of David's wondrous ear 
No haughty mood beguiled ; 

He bent the ant’s smali voice to hear, 
Beneficently smiled : 


And pray’d; ‘ O God the great the good, 
Ot kings Almighty King! 

Preserve my progress tree from blood. 
Or hurt to living thing. 


Comfort these humble creatures’ fear ; 
Let all thy servants know, 

That I, thy servant too, am here, 
Thy power, not mine, to show. ' 


That, mid the tumultand the tread 
Ot myriads, | will guard 

Secure from hurt each little head, 
As thou wilt me reward.’ 


And thus the ants that marvellous scene 
Beheld, as glad a throng 
As if their tiny forms had been 
The strongest of the strong.’ 
This is yet more characteristic of the work and its leading objects ; 
© Mohammed and the Assassin. 
‘ Leave me, my followers, leave me; 
The best-loved voices grieve me 
When falls the weary day; 
My heart to God is yearning, 
My soulio God returning; 


D>) 
Leave me alone to pray. 


Se had the prophet spoken; 


yt 
The silence was unbroken ; 
While on a tree close by 

tie hung his arms victorious, 


And raised his torebead glorious 
As glows we wesiern sky. 


Fast as the sun descended, 
Further the prophet wended 
His course behind the hill; 
Where, at his motives prying, 
An Arab foe was lying, 

Hid by a sand-lieap, sul. 


One of a hateful tribe, 
Treating with scorn and gibe 
God and the prophet's name 
Creatures of evil lust, 

Base as the desert dust, 
Proud of their very shame? 


With upraised sword behind him, 
Burning to slay or bind him, 
Stealthily the traitor trod; 

He cried, ‘ Atlast I brave thee? 
Whom hast thou now tosave thee?" 
‘God,’ said the prophet, ‘God!’ 
Guardian of Allah’s choice, 
Gabriel had heard that voice, 
Had seen the feion’s brand; 
Swilt from his hand he tore it, 
Swift as an arrow bore it 

Into the prophet’s hand. 


O vain design, and senseless, 

To find the man defenceless 

Whom God loves like a son ! 

He cried, ‘ Who now shall save thee? 
Which of the friends God gave thee?’ 
* None,’ said the Arab, ‘nove * 


‘ Yes,’ said the prophet, ‘ One— 
Evil the deed now done— 

Still thou hast found a friend: 
Only believe and bow 

To Him who has saved thee now, 
Whose mercy knows no end,’' 


Without doing more than adverting to some good translations from the 
German, and some little pieces composed in Greece, we close Mr. Milnes’ 
volume, which has given us great pleasure, with another poem, more directly 
addressed to the Orient illustrations. 

‘The Tent. 
Why should a man raise stone and wood 
Between him and the sky ? 
Why should he tear the brotherhood 
Of all things irom on high? 
Why should a man not raise his form 
As shelterless and free 
As stands in sunshine or in storm 
The mountain and the tree? 


Or if we thus as creatures frail 
Before our time should die, 

And courage and endurance fail 
Weak nature to supply; 

Let us at leasta dwelling choose, 
The simplest that can keep 

From parching heat and noxious dews 
Our pleasure and our sleep. 


The fathers of our mortal race, 
While still remembrance nursed 

Traditions of the glorious place 
Whence Adam fled accursed, 

Rested intents, as best became 
Children, whose mother earth 

Had overspread with sinful shame 
The beauty of her birth, 

In cold they sought the shelter’d nook, 
In heat the airy shade. 

And oft their casuat home forsook 
The morrow it was made ; 

Diverging many separate roads, 
They wander'd, tancy-driven, 

Nor thought of other fix'd abodes 
Than paradise or heaven. 

And while this holy sense remaia'd, 
"Mid easy shepherd cares 

In tents they offen entertain’d 
The angels unawares; 








And to their spirits’ fervid 
The mystery was pled 

How the world’s wound in future days 
Should by God’s love be heal'd. 


Thus we, so late and far a link 
Of generation’s chain, 

Delight to dwell in tents, and think 
The old world tas again ; 

With faith as wide and thought as narrow 
As theirs, who little more 

From life demanded than the sparrew 
Gay-chirping by the door. 


The Tent! how easily it stands, 
Almost as if it rose 

Spontaneous from the green or saud, 
Express for our repose ; 

Or, rather, it is we who plant, 
This root where’er we roam, 

And hold, and can to others grant 
The comforts of a home. 


Make the divan—the carpets spread, 
The ready cushions pile; 

Rest, weary heart! rest, ae head ! 
From pain and pride awhile ; 

And all your happiest memories woo, 
And mingle with your dreams 

The yellow desert glimmering through 
‘The sub:!s veil of beams, 


We all have much we would forget— 
Be that forgotten now ! 
And placid hope instead shall set 
Her seal upon your brow : 
Imagination’s prophet eye 
By her shal) view unfurl'’d 
The future greatnesses that lie 
Hid in the eastern world 


To slavish tyrannies the ir term 
Of terror she foretells ; 
She brings to bloom the faith whose germ 
In Islam deeply dwells; 
Accomplishing each mighty birth 
That shail one day be ‘born 
}'rom marriage of the western earth 
With nations of the morn ! 


Then fold the tent—then on again ; 
One spot of asben black 

The cnly sign that here has lain 
‘The traveller's recent track ; 

And gladly forward. safe to find 
At noon and eve a home, 

Till we have left our tent behind 
‘The homeless ccean-fvam !’ 





THOUGHTS ON THE CHARACTER OF MEAD.« 
Mead’s first great success in life is attributed to the following circumstance, 
reported by Dr. Lettson, Dr. Radcliff and the great dons of his day held an 


hebdomadal meeting, sacred, not to Aisculapius, butte Bacchus. To odmit 
a young physician to one of these meetings, was deemed a distinguished 
hovuour; for no one was asked unless he seemed likely to prove conspicuous. 


When Dr. Mead was young, and just beginning to be talked of, he was asked 
to Carshalton (the place where these weekly meetings were held); the object 
was to make him drunk and tosee the man; this design he suspected, 
carefully avoided to fill a bumper when the sign was given 

‘Me cum swpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas.’ 


And he so managed a: to see all the company retire under the table, except 
Radcliff and himself; and the former was so far gone as to talk fast, and¢o 
show himself ailected by the potations, ‘ Mead,’ said he, ‘ will you succeed 
me?’ ‘Jt is impossible,’ replied the polite Mead; ‘you are Alexander the 
Great, and no man can succeed Radclifi; to succeed to one ot his kingdoms is 
the utmost of my ambition.’ Radcliff, with all his bluntness, was susceptible 
ot flattery, when delicately dressed up, and this reply won his heart. ‘1 will 
recommend you, Mead, to my patients,’ said he ; and the next day he did 
Mead the honour to visit him in town, when he fuund him reading Hippe- 
crates. Radcliii with surprise asked, ‘Do you read Hipp ocrates in the Greek ? 
‘Yes,’ answered Mead, respectfully. ‘1 never read it in my life,’ said the 
great Radcliff. ‘No!’ replicd Mead, ‘ you have no occasion; you are Hippe- 
crates himself !” 

It is impossible that much of all this was sincere, It is more than proba- 
ble that much of it was mere flattery, used for the very purpose it in fact 
promoted. There is an odium atiached to that word. A flatterer and a 
slave are nearly convertible terms ; and, indeed, those men who speak to please 
the influential without respect to truth, or who, in giving truth words, pick 
them with that delicate fingering that turns what it touches into gold, are wor- 
thyfot every devisable contempt. But is there no such posture of circum- 
stances wherein the use of flattery may be forgiven, nay, even commended? 
“ He that is only veal,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ had need have exceeding great parts 
of virtue; as the stone had need be rich that is set without foil.’ For what 
reason is this ‘need,’ if not because the paths to preferment are so jammed up 
with forms and prejudices, and chietly with the caprice of men already on 
the road, that nothing but extraordinary strength, or gentle entreaty, can make 
way through the crowd, Wiil it detract trom the merit of a man if he use 
the latter mode in preference? Or after he has gained his point and showa 
himself worthy of his place, will it not even add to the admiration the supe 
rior mind commands, when we consider it stooping as it were to play with 
the foibles of the world, as a man amungst children would take part in their 
pastimes, in order eventually to allure them to the instruction their welfare 
demands they should be taught, 

There appears something admirable in this descending of the mind to 
what is beneath it, in order to secure the result to which it aspires. Rath 
atest and proof of greatness than its disparagement. An evidence of wis- 
dom! For if we consider the world inall its respects, that is, in its real wor- 
thiness and also in those furms which owe their substance to prejudice, and 
are nothing in themselves; and regard them as of equal importance, and how 
the stability of the one is the only maintenance of the other, we discover 2 
noble provision in that equality: a protection of the small amongst men 
against the great; ap equivalent tor their deficiency; a preservation of mu- 
tual dependence, without which society were a condition of anarchism 
What man of cultivated mind believes there is any positive virtue, for in- 
stance, in a title; in the mere name of Lord, Marquis, or Duke. Viewed 
abstractedly, such a thing is nothing. But in lite it has its good. Though on- 
ly the shadow of merit, it engenders respect, which engenders obedience, 
which preserves the peace of society. Again, be it observed that the laws ot 
manners are no more irtended than the laws of actions are, for individuals, 
but for all. In the latter ‘tis necessity compels universal obedience, while 
the former, instituted by the aggregate humours of :nan\ind, are enforced by 
the consequence of their hatred or esteem. It comes, then, to be a question 
whether such a sacrifice of one’s own notions as is made to gratify the pre- 
dilections of others, be not a duty and no falsehood, as flattery is generally 
deemed. Or go further, and suppose by such a sacrifice an emolument is pro- 
posed ; what is that but the bartering of one thing for another—the recogni- 
tion of right under compulsion of interesi—an ac: in which the head only & 
concerned and the heart untouched. So that ii would seem, after all, that 
there is not the iniquity that is believed in placing one’s neightour on good 
terms with himself, though he may not deserve those terms, or even though ia 
doing it, we act with a view to our personal convenience. There is left, how- 
ever, a doubt, and the solution thereof lies in futurity, The whole life put 
together colours particular acts. They are bright or dark, as seen in the bis 
tory of a good man or a bad one. 

Of all English mecical men who have left a name behind them there 
no one, from Linacre to Halford, so worthy of emulation as Mead. He com 
bined the man of learning, the man of fashion, the practitioner, the politician, 
and, giving a virtuous direction to all these, the man of heart. In his persen, 
in England, the science of medicine found at once its oracle and patron. 
Neither in England alone was the superiority of his attainments admitted 
Whatever foreigner that pretended to learning and aste, or had either, came 
to this country and returned without conversing with or seeing him, bad gune 
home almost without hiserrand. The Kings of France and Napies both re- 
quested copies of his works. It is considered in general honour enough u 
such people accept them. He was surrounded by the wit, learning, and fasb- 
jon of his time; constituted dispenser of medical appointments to the coun- 
ties and colonies of England, by virtue of no ministerial favour, but their 
own unsolicited desire. Wealth poured in upon bim, as if Fortune by daz- 
zling him with her smiles was seeking to warp him from bis wisdom, thas 


We are indebted for this clever article to the pen of R. B, Knowles,Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, of the Northern Circuit.—London Paper, 
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sabe might show the world one of those prodigies of her caprice which uniie 


@ one the favourite and the fool. 

BM it be true that adversity is a test of a strong man, 1 is no less true that 
posterity doth test him as well. The one finds him rise, and then he is de- 
elased sound ; the other sees him sink—become humble, aot abject—and then 
ne is proved. It does not appear that even Mead had much acquaintance 

ith adversity ; it needs not however that he should have come out from that 
fare whole in order to establish his virtue. He withstood p rity ; and the 
ex jun is correct as it is forcible. He conquered his as pwn A made 
i a tribatary,—the only character it ever fills with grace; and, feeling that 
the sun of wealth unless glanced off burns him it shines on, he scattered his 
riches round him as if it were the only use of them he coald devise. He dis- 
covered not that vice, common tu men who nave been the builders of their own 
fortunes of looking on those fortunes as the best fruit of their endeavours, 
and hoarding them. To him, wealth was the humble though necessary agent 
of great good ; and he so fully carried out this conception, that, in spite of 

ly returns to the amount of six and seven thousand pounds, he died {far 
wromarich man. Far from rich in the vulgar acceptation of the term, but 
how wealthy aman indeed! There was nto lett behind him one, but hun- 
éreds of heirs—heirs that enjoyed their inheritance in the lifetime of thei: an- 
eestor ; tue children of merit and poverty, promoted by the bounty of bis band 
wo the reward of the one and the antidote ot the other. Of ail sciences in all 
countries he was the patron. To the indigent and sick of humble life in his 
house was the temple of charity ; not once in a week, as is told of others and 
that to their high honour. Ai no time did want raise its voice, bat it found an 
answer. Every day at his door were distributed food, money and medicine, 
freely to those who asked them, thus making the rich man’s coffers what they 
ought to be—the granaries of the poor. 

As of all other eminent physicians, there are many anecdotes told of Dr. 
Mead : none of them however of that amusing character which we find else- 
where. The jokes of medical men are peculiar io themselves, arising trom the 
peculiar circumstances that all of them in succession are placed in, and par- 
taking of one general character. Nor is it in the turn of a jest, or the point- 

stroke of satire we should look for cause of admiration when Mead is 
ander notice. Or say it were some man less than Mead, where is the credit 
of such performances? At the best they are but curious; and often that lit- 
ue virtue is swamped by the sin done against the happiness of others. Poor 
iriumph, to give pain! But how often a triumph exuhed in? The crime tor- 
in stupid delight at the workmanship of the tool that completes it— 
Charity in its best sense, the love of kind; a gentle solicitude for their wel- 
fare; the tending and healing of afiliction by force of sympathy; the inspi- 
ring of hopes into hearts which have long been dead to its throb; this great 
virtue which of all others raised humanity nearest its divine original, fur- 
gotten,—tor the sake of a neat period, ora happy antithesis. "Tis a weapon, 
ao doubt, is satire, useful at times. What is that that is wholly without util- 
ity? The adder itself yields the oil that is antidote for its venom. Yet. in 
comparison with the good, how great is the evil. Consider the violence done 
to those of quick feelings; the enmity created in those that are strong enough 
to resist; the sacrifice of truth at which wit never stumbled; the moral de- 
generacy contracted,—tor he that wantonly strikes at the heart of his fellow. 
must first of all have thrown aside the integrity, the humanity of his own,— 
consider these results, and what others are omitted, and against them place 
ibe casual blush that satire brings on the cheek of vice, and where lies the 
balance? The end shail not sanctify the means ; a greai good shal! not come 
by the patronage of a small evil. May then a little one, by the patronage ot 
agreat? We have need of all the relations in life to uphold us in the track 
fright doing. There are rests and helps apon the road. For our own sakes 
we suould stand well with all men, to do which we must dweil with them in 
barmony; but, grant it within the scope of our authority to injure ourselves 
it is plainly in contravention of every law of reason and record, by word ot 
deed, to scathe our fellow creatures. 

‘These remarks are most fit for the full consideration of Mead’s character. 
ie was a man of large mind ; for many years of his lite a man of extended 
influence; and throughout kindly and benevolent. Greatness with most men 
ss considered accomplished by the subjection of other men. Alexande 
mourns over his father’s victories, as forestalling his own glory: and later in 
life weeps tor more worlds to conquer; while Cesar in turn peruses with tears 
ube triumphs of Alexander. 

What glory is allthis? In raising mankind, not in depressing them, is 
true glory. ‘Tu that end did Mead dedicate his life, and all its erand advan- 
tages. Neither the triumph of the soldier, nor the satirist, and both are gained 
by sacrifices similar, won his heart. The relieving of misery, the promotion 
of merit, called him into vigorous existence, and wrote for him his name in 
that high catalogne of men, where no Casar nor Alexander can find place. 
The spirit of Christianity was strong within him. He had not after the pur- 
suit of vain glories, to weep with the silliness ot a child, because there were 
no more lefi to fight for. His warfare brought substantial possessions ;— 
things to satisfy the mind, which mast be satisfied, or on the rack : things real 
and lasting—food, not for hours and days, or years, but store for this life and 
bereafier, The steward of Providence, counting no wealth of equality with 
the privilege of distributing again what was vouchsafed him. Ranging trom 
the beggar to the prince, and enlightening the mind of the latter, as he had 
ebeered the heart of the one before. Three aristocracies there are ;—of wealth 
which is the least; of ability, which is something better, but like wealth, lia. 
dle to the stain of tyranny; and of disposition, the best! [n the first and the 
second, Mead was pre eminent; but his fortane wasthrice happier in excel- 
ling his own giory in the third. Whata nature had he! How formed to 
bevefit and delight. The eye to see good—the hand to do it, and the heart to 
move that hand. Superior to envy, awake to his own frailties, and; by con- 
sidering them, taught to be compassionate t) wards other men in fault. “What 
a noble instance of this is recorded in his life! 

‘Dr. Friend, cotemporary with Mead, who was usually drunk after dinner 
was once sent fur to a family of dignity; but they perceiving his condition, 
and fearing to crust his prescription, to make all sure, sent for Mead; who af. 
ver looking at Friend’s prescription, very generously declared, ‘If Dr. Friend 
wrote this when he was drunk, he preseribes better than I can when sober.’ 

This, when it ts told how endeared Friend was to Dr. Mead, will not be so good 
am instance of our observation, but it will illustrate his friendship, and illus- 
tration is doing enough for any part of Mead’s character, since nothing good 
of it is doubted. Another fact relative to these men is subyoined, than which 
there is nothing more noble or generous found in history, while it is alsotinged 
with romance, which gives adaitioaal force to the trait it discovers, é 

Dr. Friend, it is known daring the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Aci, 
was confined in the Tower where he wrote his ‘History of Medicine,’ under 
suspicion of being concerned in a plot for the restoration of the Stuarts. To 
ebtain his liberation, Mead looked up and down with untiring activity ; but 
every endeavour proved abortive till once, he was called in to attend Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, whereon he made it a condition that Friend should be released 
be would not prescribe. The condition was granted. Immediately after- 
wards Mead summoned a large party of his friends to congratulate the liber- 
ated Jacobite, and in the midst of their festivity, withdrawing Friend from 
the room, placed in his hand a bag containing five thousand guineas, ‘which 
be had earned by attending Friend’s patients during his confinement. 

With this observation we conclude. Regard him as a man of science; as 
# patron of science; in acts of duty, charity, friendship; no one stands high- 
*T in annals of any kind, than the princely and amiable Dr. Mead. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journa!. 
FACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 


A few memoranda respecting the geography of China Proper are necessa 
render our facts concerning the Chinese themselves the more intelligible 
China Proper is situated at the south eastern extremity of the great Asia- 
He continent, and consists, for the most part, of a series of steppes or table- 
lands, gradually rising from the shores of the Chinese and Yellow Seas to the 
western boundary. The coast line extends for 2500 miles, and consists of 
fais, and of the low hills upon which are grown the finest teas. The further 
We go inland to the north-west the higher the lands become, till we arrive 
at the snow-clad summits of the Yun-ling chain—a vast branch of the Hima- 
kaya ranges—which marks the western boundary of the country. Tracing 
the level from the sea in a northerly direction, however, the gradual ascent is 
m™errupted by the great plain of China, which, being 700 miles long, and 
varying from 150 to 500 broad, is seven times larger than the great plains of 
Lombardy. The northern limit of China Proper is definitely marked by an 
anifcial barrier 1250 miles lung—the well-known great wall of China. 
nat materially contributes to give the country its gradual elevation, is two 
Ppa ranges of hills which intersect it from the north and west—where 
th gradually depressed near the sea. The great extent of mountainous 
rie nan supphes China with springs which interlace it with water-courses 
reget direction. Next to the Amazon and Oronoco, two of its rivers are 
me argest in the world—the Hoang-ho, or ‘ Yellow River,’ and the Yang- 
"stant, or ‘Sonof the Ocean.’ Besides natural water-courses, the indeta- 
5 e industry of the people has covered the country with canals, which are 
'2amerous, that, when viewed from the heights of some districts, they ap- 
pear like net-work covering the land. The climate of China, though of 
lifferent in vari us districts, has been pronounced to be one of ex- 
itbeing in the same localities ve ry hot in summer and very cold in 
bealih ait the whole, however, it appears to be generally favourable to 
amen : a Ne pe so to vegetation. In extent, China Proper oce pies 
Sibel? 4 570 square miles; thos it is eight times greater than France, 

“¥en times larger than Great Britain. 
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Of their country, so well-watered, fertile, and productive, the natives are 
quite as proud as of theirconstitution, and consider it perfect. 
Exeessive egotism, joinedtotheir intense adoration of recy furnishes 
a 


the key of those anomalies in the character of the people which have caused 
so many false notions concerning them to become current in Europe, In the 
first place, it fully accounts for their contempt for foreigners. Their own ter- 
ritory being capable of furnishing every necessary and luxury of life, they 
hold themselves quite independent of imports, or any assistance from other 
nations. As, then, the ancient legislators saw no necessity for intercourse 
with the rest of the world, they expressly forbade it; and according w the 
strict letter of Chinese law, a native who leaves bis country is punishable with 
death, should he unwisely return. A stranger, again, who enters China, 
except with the sanction of the Emperor, and as a ‘tribute-bearer’ 
trom some submissive.nation, is ordained to meet with the same fate. It is 
treason to hold intercourse—even to speak to—a foreigner without special 
license ; and six Hong (‘trade’) merchants are appointed at Canton to trans- 
act basiness with the * outside people,’ or foreigners. 

In this exclusiveness we discover a main cause of the vast popalation of 
China. Emigration—a great outlet for, and check to, a prolific populace— 
is thoroughly opposed not only to the law, bat to the prejadices of the 
ple; large families and crowded communities being deemed by them amongst 
Heaven's choicest blessi 

Although the numerical amount of the Chinese popuiation has vever been 
correctly ascertained, yet iis unequalled density is undoubted. The few tra- 
vellers who have been indulged with a sight of the ‘ celestial’ kingdom, 
speak with astonishment of the multitudes they saw in the towns and villa- 

es, and of the concourse of passengers to be met even on the country roads. 
avery habitable spot throughout China is built upon, and every rood of 
ground capable of bearing produce is incessantly cultivated. As ifw show 
that there is not room enough on land for the overgrown populace, the waters 
are inhabited: bouses built in boats, and ranged in long rows or streets, float 
upon every river and canal, forming aquatic suburbs to the cities, towns, 
and villages. According to an official census taken by the native govern- 
ment in 1813, China Proper contained 361,693,879 ‘mouths.’ Great doubts, 
however, have been thrown upon the accuracy of this official census, which 
is conjectured to be in excess, fiom the Chinese prejadice in favour of vast 
numbers The mode of collecting itis, like everything else in this country, 
systematic, to a degree, in theory, but loose in practice. The whole nation 
is subdivided into ten Kea, or families; over them is a kind of constable, 
who must become acquainted with the numberof individuals in each fa- 
mily, froma tablet kept by every householder, in which he inscribes the 
number of inmates. A hundred families constitutea Paov; a similar officer 
is placed over them. These report the census to the chief officer in the 
Heen, who again makes his returns to the Foo ; thence the document is trans- 
mitted to the provincial treasurer, who sends in his statements annually to the 
board of revenue at Pekin. and {rom these various documents the census is 
published in the imperial statistics. Lf the numbers thus collected and stated 
above be correct, and due deduction be made tiom the gross area of the 
kingdom for mountainous and inaccessible tracts, every square mile would 
be required to sustain 280 individuals.* 

This overcrowded community, drawing the means ot life entirely from the 
land they exist upon, and scorning foreign supplies (the Russian trade by 
way of Kiatka and the Canton trade being but small exceptions to their grand 
rale,) naturally is anxious to make the most of their country, andthe Chinese 
have always, therelore, been regarded as the most assidaous cultivators. 
Their industry is unequalled. 

Every expedient that ingenuity could at an early period invent, or energy 


accomplish, has been put in force to make the soil productive; every acre of 
ground able to bear produce is tilled; fallow and pasture are almost unknown 
Waier is led, by means of canals, into every district, for the doable purpose 
of transit and irrigation. Roads occasion little loss of room, for these are 
very harrow, usually consisting of a mere bank raised above the rice-fields 


which require at certain seasonstobe nearly submerged. But, such as they 





are, the Chinese ruads exhibit the patient indus ry ol their makers; for, be 
| sides consisting of carefully-constructed embankinents, they are mostly payed 
with flag-stones. As agriculturists, the merits of the Chinese are confined to 
their industrious personal exertions in the tilling of the soil. With arrang 
ments for increasing production, whether by amassing farms, or by taking 


advantage of scientific processes, they are entirely unacquainted, Yet such 
isthe efiect of their patient and assiduous labours,that the whole territory looks 
like a collection of gardens 

So great is the struggle for existence in China, that every sort of organic 
matter is converted into tood. ‘To eat everything which can possibly afiord 
nourishment, is the comprehensive principle upon which Chinese diet is reg 
ulated. Asses, rats, and mice, invariably form a part of a butcher's stock ; 
puppies are regularly fed forthe shambles; and cats have been ticketed up 
in the Canton market at a higher pricethan pheasants. Pork isthe favour- 
ite dish; but the head of an ass is esteemed the greatest delicacy. No aqua- 
tic creature escapes the vigilance of a Chinese fisherman ; seas, lakes, canals, 
rivers, pools, and even the furrows of paddy fields, are searched for fish. Less 
animal food of any kind is, however, eaten in China than elsewhere; and 
their chief vegetable diet is rice. Large eating is a vice of the upper ranks 
of China, in consequence, not so much of gourmanderie as a vanity attached 
to the supposition that one is rich enough to command an unusual quantity 
of victuals. ‘To be fatis held as one of the symptoms of wealth and conse- 
quence; and, tor the sake of this appearance, respectable men will eat to a 
degree incredible. Several mandarins who visited the English admiral off 
Tangchoo, during the late expedition, made a breakfast which astonished the 
English beholders. One of the visitors, of immense size, ‘ weighing upwards 
of thirty stone, upon being questioned as to his power of consumption, ac- 
knowledged with complacency that a sheep was an ordinary allowance for 
three days.’t ‘The disgusting nature of this vice is made the more glaring, 
when we reflect that the greater portion of the Chinese public are unable to 
procure a sufficiency of food ; and it is said that thousands of the poorer 
orders annually die of starvation. 

In domestic economy they are unsurpassed; there is no waste, no profu- 
sion in any branch, and the most trifling things are turned to advantage—even 
offals being relished. The plan of dubbing, which we recommended in a re- 
cent number : to our own operatives, has been in tull operation in China for 
centuries, ‘The Chinese are unrivalled for their ‘clannishness,’ and poor 
families of the same name, te they ever so numerous, join their resources, and 
often iive in one house. In the sacred instructions of one of the emperors, it 
is related that ‘ in the family of Chang-se,of Keang-choo, seven bundred per- 
sons partook of the same daily repast.6 Contentment reigns even amongst 
the most wretched, and they sit down to a meal, consisting of a little boiled 
grass and potatoes, with cheerfulness, because they know no better. 

The habitations of the Chinese prove they deserve the name Mr. Davis has 
given them, of ‘incurable conservatives. They have not altered the shape 
or plan of their buildings from the earliesttime. ‘Those writers who contend 
that the present race of Chinese are of Tartar origin, point to their houses as 
one of the proofs of the conjecture; for in shape, however they may be or- 
namented, they are precisely similarto a Tartar tent. ‘A Chinese city,’ says 
an learned writer, ‘is nothing more than a Tartar camp, surrounded py mounds 
of earth to preserve themselves and cattle from the dep-edations of neighbour- 
ing tribes; anda Chinese habitation is the Tartar tent, with itssweeing roof, 
supported by poles, excepting that the Chinese have cased their walls with 
brick, and tiled the roofs of their houses.’4 Everything in the country being 
regulated by law, the building of houses forms no exception to the rule. The 
habitations of the poor depend chiefly upon the nature of the materials to be 
procured nearest at hand. Millions of people live in mud hovels, but of these 
a great number are faced with brick; while in places where granite abounds, 
the cabins are composed of solid rock, which they possess great skill in cut- 
ting and joining, so that a seam is hardly visible. In woody districts, huts 
are built of planks. But there is no material so much in use as bamboo, not 
only fur building purposes, but for every other: the tender shoots of the plant, 
when boiled, form a favourite article of food; furniture is made of it; in 
short, a long and interesting article might be written on the uses to which 
the bamboo is put by the Chinese. They perform a series of superstitious 
ceremonies on beginning to build, and always commence with the bearth, 
though, with all their ancestors’ wisdom, they overlooked chimneys; and for 
modern architects to add such conveniences now, would be flatimpiety. Fires 
however, are seldom used except for cooking, the requisite warmth in winter 
being supplied by furclothing. The interior of a Chinese pauper’s house 
consists of one rvom, to serve every purpose both for his tamily and domes- 
tic animals, amongst which is a pig always to be seen, The interior of a 
Chinese and an Irish cabin resemble each other in many respects 

The houses of the rich are suriounded with, and concealed by, high stone 
walls, and never exceed two stories in height ; so that nothing surprises a Chi- 
nese more than pictures or descriptions ot the five and six storeyed houses of 
European cities. Mr. Davis reports that the present Emperor inguired wheth- 
er it was the smallness of our territories which compelled us to build #o near 
the clouds?’ The magnificence of Chinese mansions is estimated in some 
measure by the ground which they cover; but much of this is occupied by 
complicated passages. Atthe entrance within the ston wall isa space orcn pied 
by flower-pots, and ofien a small garden laid out with artificial rocks and 











* Ac ording to the imperial stalistics, the cultivated land of China Proper 
extends over 1,297,999 square miles, 

t Lord Jocelyn’s Six Months in China. 

t A Hint to the Working Classes, No. 19. new series. 

$ Quoted by Mr. Davis in his ‘ Chinese,’ vol. iL p. 196. 

é Enclycopedia Britannica, article ‘ China,’ 

















moantains. ‘The principal hall generally faces the south ; and i 

adorned with inscriptions either drawn apon a lacquered plank with gilt let- 
ters, or written upon paper. This is the place of devotion, or hall of ances- 
tors; tor the religion of the Chinese seems chiefly to consist of 
their forefathers, An idol and incense-stand is nearly always found 
principal room of a respectable Chinese. The temporary residence 
governor of Chusan, during the short time we held that island, was at the chief 
city, Tinghai, and is thas described hy Loni Jocelyn:—‘It was to 
have been the property of a literary character, and was, when first opened, 
the wonder and admiration of all. The different apartments open round the 
centre court, which is neatly tiled ; the doors, window-fra and pillars that 
support the pent-roof are carved in the most chaste and delicate style, and 
the interior of the ceiling and wainscot are lined with a fret-work, which it 
must have required the greatest nicety and care to have executed.’ In a house 
near Nankin, another traveller was struck with the beauty of the partitions 
which consisted of trellis-work, covered with a beautiful gauze, ‘ The pas- 
sage between two of the “ fragrant” (or women’s) apartments consisted of im- 
itations in a rich dark-coloured wood ot an avenue of young bamboos, their 
gtacetul branches enitwining overhead to form the arch, and their 

stems encircled by creepers, which cling to them in the most tasteful and pic- 
turesque manner conc eivable.’* Most of the bed-places in the Soreang Oe 
ments tor jadies, which were observed by the invaders, were less 

large dormitories. A portion of the apartment, about eight feet square, is 
partitioned off, having a circular sliding panel by which to enter. The exte- 
rier of these partitions is ofien samptuousty carved, gill, and ornamented, fa 
the inside is a large couch, covered with a soft mat, hung with rich drape- 
ries and bullion silk tassels; this, with a liule chairand table, makes up all 
the furniture of these elegant but ill-ventilated dormitories. The beds 

ple of middle rank are formed of hard planas covered with a mac, the pillow 
generally an oblong leather box in which they preserve their valuables. In 
winter a great many blankets are used, but no sheets ; for it is remarkable that, 
unlike other orientals, the Chinese use scarcely any bed, table, or even body 
linen. When a house is of two storeys, it is the upper one which contains 
the ‘fragrant’ apartments, otherwise tuey are sijuated close to the great hall. 
The windows consist almost always of oiled paper ; very litle glass 

used ia China; though shutiers are sometimes made of pearl-oyster shells suf- 
ficiently clemr to admit light. ‘To country houses, gardens and artificial land- 
seapes are indispensable ; and few are without tanks or ponds, filled with 
quantities of the golden and silver carp, and overspread with the broad leaves 
ot the nelumbium, or sacred lotus. 

In town, the narrow streets ate chiefly occupied by tradesmen’s shops, some 
of which are loaded with ornament. The sign-boards hang out at right an- 
gies to the house, as they formerly did amongst ourselves, and are of the most 
gaudy and alluring description; for the pulling system in retail trading ap- 
pears to have been extensively practised in China, when it was quite unknown 
in the western world. The vista these spleadid advertisements form on look- 
ing down a street, present a most singular and lively appearance. In some 
of the shops the public are warned, by sentences conspicuously pasted up, 
not to wossip, and assured by others that they don’t cheat bere. 

To dress, the Chinese attach great importance, and the costume of every 
grade is strictly superintended by the board of rifes and ceremonies, ‘The 


; 


| lower orders generally wear an untanned sheep-skin jeckin and cloth nether 


garments. But as the grade of life gets higher, the dress increases in splen- 
dour. ‘The summer clothing of the upper ranks is a long loose gown, or 
gvaberdine, of thin silk or gauze, Sometimes confined to the waist by a girdle, 
the sleeves loose, and the neck bare, The breeches are of the Dutch kind, 
being of most ample dimensions. Woven stockings of cotton or silk covet 
the legs; and cloth, satio, or velvet boots protect the feet. ‘The soles are very 
thick, on account of the leather not being sufficiently well tanned to exclade 
wel, without a great many layer and the broad edges are kept clean with 


whiting, instead of blacking. In winter, far jackets and legcings are added 


to the summer clothing. When the change of costume shalltake place, is 
hot dependent upon indiviaual convenience but on legal cu m, ard it is in- 
dicated by the cap, of which there is one for each season, On the commence 
ment of the cold or hot weather, the viceroy of cach province puts on his Win 
H rf suinmer cap his important circumstance is noticed in the official 


yovernment to make the 


gazctte, 


same change.t 


and is the signal for every man under his 
The summer cap is a cone of bamboo or chip, covered with 
a large quantity of red horse-hair, or with silken threads; at the apex is the 
bution, which denotes the rank of the wearer, The winter head-gear is a 
dome of velvet or fur, with a broad brim sharply tarned up—like the loose 
cnfi of a coat—all round. Some of the ceremonial dresses are very splendid 
and costly, being of expensive silk elaborately embroidered with gold. Fur 
dressesare many of them of such value and strength, that they descend from 
father to son ; hence some Chinese possess a large quantity of them, their stock 
being added to from that of deceased relatives. Mr, Davis relates, that at an 
entertainment at Canton, where the party, according to the custom of the 
country, were seated in a room without fires, the European guests began to 
complain of cold, upon which the host immediately accommodated the whole 
number, ten or twelve, with handsome wide-sleeved spencers, all of the most 
costly furs, saying that he had plenty more in reserve, As the Chinese sel- 
dom change their under-clothing, they are personally uncleanly, and subject 
to cutaneous diseases. 

The respectable Chinese wear many articles of convenience appended at 
the girdle, as swords, daggers, and pistols are, or have been worn, in Europe. 
Not the least conspicuous of these is a fan enclosed in a silk sheath, an article 
required both for coolness and as a direct protection in summer trom the rays 
of the sun. One of the most ludicrous sights which our countrymen encoun- 
tered in China, was presented by a visitor to one of our ships—a Chinese cav- 
alry officer, who _ fauning himself from the moment he got on deck. A 
, ofien elegantly embroidered, a case holding a flint, steel, and tobacco 

or lighting a pipe, a variety of tooth and ear-picks, and a watch pocket, are 
other articles usually carried in this manner by a Chinese of rank. 

The following summary of the general appearance of the houses and cos- 
tumes of the Chinese when collected in a town, was drawn up by an eye-wit- 
ness:— The general appearance of every large Chinese town fully bears out 
its Tartar origin, for a stranger admitted into Pekin, Nankin, or Canton, may 
fancy himself—from the low houses with curved overhanging roofs, uninter- 
rupted by a single chimney—from the numerous pillars, and from the flags 
and streamers placed before the door of every official—in a Tartar encamp- 
ment. The scene is full of animation :—the glitter of the painting, gilding, 
and varnishing which every where meets his eye, together with the gaily orna- 
mented lanterns of horn, muslin, silk, and paper, that hang over ‘he Goors— 
the confused noises of perambulating tinkers and blacksmiths in their littl 
portable workshops—the buying, selling, and bariering—the bursts of laughter 
occasioned by jugglers, conjurors, quack-doctors, and comedians—the 
mirth produced & men carrying bome their newly-married wives, accom- 
panied by bands of music—the howling of mourners burying the dead—the 
magistrates attended by their lictors and officers, parading the town—with 
now and then the procession of some man high in office, who is escorted by 
persons bearing flags, umbrellas, painted lanterns, and other strange insignia 
ot office—this combination of sights and sounds presents a spectacle which 
can be beheld nowhere butin China. 

Having cleared the way by stating these general particulars of the Chinese 
and their country, we sha}l, in a succeeding article, take a nearer view of their 
social condition, ceremonies, and national customs. 

The great principle upon which both the political and secial system of the 
Chinese is founded, is parental authority. [teven forms the basis of their na- 
tional religion; fr, though they believe in the existence of a Supreme a 
he is not worshipped, the emperor being considered the only intercessor wi 
Heaven, The people confine their prayers to their ancestors, and make sac- 
rifices to them before domestic idols. Indeed the ancient lawgivers appear to 
have aimed at making the Chinese less a religious than a moral . This 
—— difference beyets a genesal oleration for uther creeds, amongst which 

odhism has the largest number of disciples. 

Their sacred regard tor ancestry makes the people proficient genealogists 
and the meanest individual can trace bis descent with accuracy—a matter 
the less difficulty, as each family keeps itself apart fiom the res. Amongst 
the whole population of three hundred millions, there are no more than four 
hundred and fifty-four ‘clans, and consequently only that number of surnames, 
a'lof which are of one syllable, except thirty, which have two. To obviate 
confusion as much as possible, a man is allowed only to marry a woman of 
a different family, that he may be able to unite two surnames. The feeling 
of clanship is carried to the high point of all persons of the same name con- 
sidering themselves cousins, and there exisis a silent contract between them 
1o help each other. Gutziafl. who, though a Prussian, bears a remarkable 
resemblance in feature to a Chinaman, and was nab'ed to become a neutral- 
ised citizen of the Chinese empire, having entered a clan, was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a host of cousins, some of whom laid claim to his charity, while 
others very readily assisted him. ‘The vast numbers of which the clans are 
composed, and the adherence of the members to a common interest, are power- 
tul checks to the despotism of the imperial as well as to the local governments. 
Sometimes the fraternities quarrel amongst theenselves; and in 1817 the Tsae 
and Wong clans, in the province of Fokien, fell out and fought, till many 
were killed and several houses burnt. The police proving ineffective, the gov- 
ernment were obliged to call in the aid of the military to put down the rivt, so 
formidable was it. 

Their regard for parentage counterbalances in a great degree the least ami- 
able trait in the character of the Chinese, which is the low estimation in which 
they hold the female sex; for it is only in the character of a mother of male 

* The Chinese War. By Liewenant Ouchterlony. 

+ The Chinese, By J. F. Davis, F. R. 8, &. 
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children that women meet with the respect which is naturally their, duc. 
Scarce ny country does ym sy so unimportanta part as in China. 
A CGbisnse philosopher, quoted by Mr. Ellis, while exhortieg husbands nul 
to desist from instructing their wives, declares that ‘even monkeys may be 
taught to play antics-- dows may be taught to tread a mill—rats may be taught } 
to ran round a cylinder—and parrots may be taught to recite verses. Since, 
then, it is manifest that even birds and beasts may be taught to understand 
haman affairs, how much more so may young wives, who, after all, are hu- 
man beings.” Though little attention is bestowed on their mental improve- 
ment, great siress is Jaid on their personal appearance. A Chinese beauty 
mast have a broad and pale face, a small waist, club feet, and finger-nails of 
immense length. A British officer, daring the recent expedition, having en- 
tered a house after a terrible siege and carnage, observed the body of a lady 
lying on the ground. ‘While looking at her,’ says he, ‘| observed what ap- 
thin brown slips of bamboo loorely fastened round her wrists, and re- 
marked to Ms. Gutzlaff* how singalar it was that they should have found it 
to bind her, But he exclaimed—Those were her nails! and true 
enough it was, as I found when | looked close.’ It appears that fine ladies 
are in the habit, when going to bed, of softening their nails in warm water, 
and then winding them round their wrists, to prevent injury, Women of the 
Jower class, and men also, wear long nails, but only on their left hand, so as 
not to interfere with their manual labour. ‘The hair of Chinese women is 
dressed in various fantastic shapes, unlike that of the men with its universal 
tail; and females in different distriets have different fashions. Everywhere, 
however, the hair is worn loosely before marriage, and afierwards bound up. 
The higher classes intersperse it with gold and silver pins: in some provinces 
every woman wears artificial flowers. Small birds made of thin gold-leat 
and pearis adorn the heads of the young and wealthy; but, though they twist 
it in the most intricate plaits and knots, they never wear ringlets. Their dress 
differs less from that of men than that of the two sexes in Europe. 

The marriage customs of the Chinese are very generally misunderstood. 
It is thought that they are Mg ey which is not the case, for only one 
Tsy, or wile, is allowed by law. ‘The importance, however, of having male 
descendants gives a man the privilege of taking a Twie, or handmaiden, in 
case his wife have no son; but if she have male children, and he takes that 
privilege, he diminishes his —- From the peculiar belief that all 
matches are predestined, courtship is unknown in China. The wile aflair 
is settled by the parents, 1o whom both bride and bridegroom are obliged to 

y implicit obedience. ‘The most essential circumstance in a match is, that 
the ‘gates should correspond ;’ in other words, that the couple be of equal 
rank and fortune. ‘The ceremonies performed at weddings have often been 
described, and need not be repeated here. 

* The birth of a son,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘is of course an occasion of great 
rejoicing; the family or surname is first given ; then the ‘milk name,’ which 
is generally some diminutive ot endearment. A month after the event, the 
relations and friends, between them, send the child a silver plate, on which 
are engraved the three words, “ long-life, honours, felicity.’ The boy is les- | 
soned in behaviour and in ceremonies from his earliest childhood, and at four 
or five he commences reading. ‘The importance of genera! education was 
known so long in China, that a work written before the Christian era speaks 
of the ancient system of iastraction, which required that every town and vil- 
lage, down tounly a lew families, shonld haveacommon school. ‘The wealthy 
Chinese einploy private teachers, and others send their sons to day-schools, 
which are so well attended, that the fees paid by each boy are extremely small. 
in large towns there are night schools, of which those who are obliged to 
labour through the day avail themselves.’ 

Education and literature are so widely diffused throughout the country, that 
it has been asserted there are more books, and more people to read them in 
China, than in any other nation in the world. While performing his mis- 
sionary labours along the coast In 1831—3, Mr. Gutzlaff found that the im ost 
effectual mode of cultivating friendly intercourse with the natives was the 
circulation of tracts in the Chinese langaage, with which he was provided. 
One upon the English nation was read with extreme eagerness, ‘ Often,’ he 
adds, ‘when I came upon deck, all hands were stretched out to receive it; a 
scuffle woul! ensue, and loud complaints were vented by those whose wishes 
were not satistied.’ 

The domestic arrangements of a Chinese house belonging to the middle 
classes do not admit of the unrestrained companionship of the tair sex, who 
are secluded in private apartments. At all their feasts and entertainments, 
therelore, the cheering presence of woman is wanting. A Chinese fashiona- 
ble dinner-pariy is a protracted and not very lively affair. The guests usually 
arrive about haif-past six in the evening, and the space before the door, to- 
gether with the whole entrance, is lined with pred: ert Chinese lanterns 
burn on all sides; and music more startling than harmonious, weleomes the 
arrival of the company; who, as they enter, are saluted by the host with a 
profusion of compliments, and conducted to the dining-room. Here the 
guests seat themselves upon the chairs, which are ranged in two long straight 
rows; andtea is immediately offered in large cups, each with a little shallow 
saucer, serving as a lid, and the whole standing upon a plate of silver or 
gokt. They throw some tea into the cup, and pour foiling water over it; so 
soon as it has stood a short time, they pour the clear liquid into the saucer-lid, 
and drink it as hot as possible. 

By the way of cover, three small cups are placed before the seat; the first 
on the lett hand is filled with soy, which the Chinese add to almost every kind 
of food; the second serves for the ordinary eating; and the third is a little 
spoon of porcelain tor the soups. In front of these three cups, which are rang- 
ed ina Jine—lie two round little chop-sticks, which, in rich houses, are made 
of ivory. ‘ It is extremely difficult,’ says Dr. Meyen,t ‘ for strangers to get 
at their food with these sticks, and the Chinese were amused with our un- 
skilfulness ; one was overheard to whisper, ‘Here are wise Europeans for 
you; they cannot so much as eat properly.’ Instead of napkins, small three- 
cornered pieces of paper are placed near the covers; these are ornamented 
with strips of red paper, and are used by the Chinese to wipe their hands. 
The dinner begins by the host inviting his friends to eat cf the finer dishes. 
‘The Chinese place no cloths upon the tables; but instead, so soon as the first 
course is finished, the whole board is removed, and a new surface, as it were, 
with fresh things, is served. Assoon asthe first course is removed, another 
small cup is added to each cover; this is used for drink@g hot samtschuaa, 
fermented liquor made of rice, which at a Chinese table &plies the place ot 
wine, and which is always served boiling: servants walk round with large 
silver cans, and help everybody to this nectar, which, principally on account 
of its heat, begins very soon to operate on the head. ; 

Between the different grand divisions of the dinner tea is handed round, and 
tobacco smoked. After several courses, small tables are placed outside of the 
half-cirele of the original tables; these are completely covered with roasted 
pork, and birds of all sorts. ‘The cooks then make their apparance, clothed 
all alike, and very tastefully, and begin carving the roasts, which is generally 
done very skilfully. Other servants, who stand in front of the tables, receive 
the little bits into which all these roasts are cut upon small plates, and then 
place them on the middle of the guests’ tables, At the end of the whole meal, 
the cooks usually come again into the room, and return their thanks for 
the honour which has been done them, in being permitted to cater for the il- 
lustrious company. 

The Chinese are much addicted to the pleasures of the table; and eventhe | 
poorest person saves his means to have at least one feast on the first day otf the 
year, But the vice which has brought with it the most important consequen- 
ces Is opium smoking. This baneful mode of stupefacticn can of course only 
be indulged in by the afflaent; and so largely was it spread amongst them 
that the numerous ‘special edicts’ fulminated at the head ofthe smokers by 

the emperor utterly failed to check it. Though, legally, opium is a prohibit 
ed article, yet, from the circumstance of nearly all the most powerful men 
in the empire using it, smuggling was, and always will be, readily carried on 











tice of Chinese law, 

Though social intercourse is kept up in China by means of an infinity of 
ceremonies, it is not near so refined as with us. The ordinary mode of salut- 
ing consists in clapping hands together before the breast, and moving them 
with a slight inclination of the head. If the party be a superior, the hands 
are lowered till they nearly touch the ground; or in the case ef very high rank, 
one knee is bent: even prostrations and genuflexions are common. ‘The per- 
son thus honoured, however, always tries to prevent so extreme an exhibition 
of deterence, and a very ridiculous struggle of politeness oflen ensues. Wo- 
men let their hands fall gracefully down, and make a kind of courtesy, Every 
sort of friendly encounter has its prescribed ceremonies: unexpected inter- 
views between equals, fur instance, are marked by kneeling and repeatedly 
rising: The ordinary expression is, Honn—tsing, tsing ; that is, ‘ Are you 
well? hail! hail! The ceremonial language is, however, far more bom 
bastic. An invitation toa private feast is conveyed some days before in a 
erimson-coloared note, on which is inscribed the appointed time, and intreaty 
that the guest Will besiow ‘the illuminatior. of his presence. § Visiting tick- 
ets correspond in size tothe rank of the visiter. They consist of hisname and 
tiles inscribed down the middle [the Chinese language 1s written in perpen- 
dicular columns, not in borizontal lines, as with us} of a folded sheet of red 
paper, ornamented with gold leaf; and if the rank of the owner be verv high, 


the sheet is sometimes of sufficient length, when opened out like a screen, to | OUt to the prisoners to commence learning a trade, when they happen to be 
ignorant of one. Solitude, however, is asufficient monitor in this respect 


extend across the room. If the visit be made in the mot ning, this placani 
like ticket is while, with blue letters . 


* The Reverend Charles Gutzlaff held the - 4 reter e 
. : the post of chie erpreter to th 
expedition. : ae , Sie 
t Voyage Round the World. 


: Gatalaff. § Davis. 












five in that crowded country overpowers all the nobler feelings. It is con- 

sidered a disgrace not to overreach one’s neighbour : and imposition and de- 
) ceit unly reflect disgrace from the clumsy manner, in which it has been per- 
formed. ‘ Telling falsehoods, says Gatziati, ‘ and glorying in 1, are socom- 
mon, as to incur no odium. 


the Chinese were proficients when much of the rest of the world wasin the 


limi roficiency they then obtained, and never try to soar beyond it. Be- 
sides a knowledge of the properties of the loadstone, and other natura] pheno- 


by M. Arago,* that the Chinese have long used gas as a means of heat and 


‘and led to three hundred caldrons, which it heated ; and streets, halls, and 


their talents, as at present manifested, there is none superior to their power of 


an old coat, and he will, with uncommon expertness, soon present you with its 
exact counterpart, to the holes in the canvass, or the patches in the sleeves. 


teach him. 


| tare or machinery, were constantly meeting the ohservations ot the officers, 


gallery from bottom to top of the house, with hanging stone-passages to the 
; t, su various cells along its sides. The arrangement is the same as that at Penton- 
with thatcharacteristic discordance which exists between the theory and prac- | ville, but the extent 1s greater, there bemg four rows of cells on each side from 
the ground to the roof. The number of cells in this huge arcade is 240, all 
devoted to male prisoners; the other wing, which is smaller, and for females, 
coataining 120 cell:. The total number of cells, therefore, already in use, is 
360, exclusive of eight small apartments on the sunk flour forming punish, 


cell is always light and cheerful. By means of a grating near the floor, and 
another in the roof, there is a continua! passing of warmed air into and out of 
the cell, on the plan now pursued for ventilating the houses of parliament.— 


the simp'e furniture consisting of a table, seat, shelf for small articles, and a 
the males may likewise be observed the apparatus of employment—a loom, car- 


penter's bench, shoemaking seat, tailor’s bench, or whatever else is suita- 
ble in the case. 


Eye Albion. 


a 








y the imperial statutes. The prevalence 


ward civility to each other, the selfishness begot by the arduous struggle to 


In all the arts which contribute to the conveniences and luxuries of life, 


most primitive condition ; though unfortunately they are satisfied with the 


mena, in which they preceded for some centaries the western world, it is stated 


illumination. He quotes the Abbé Imbert (one of the Jesuit missionaries), 
who declares that he visited a well from which natural gas was liberated, 


workshops were lighted with gas conducted through bamobo tubes. It would, 
however, appear that this usefal fluid has never been extensively applied. 
Here, as in everything else, they stop short at the first discovery. Amongst 


imitation Give a Chinaman anything to copy, whether it be a painting or 


The author of a work entitled “ The Last Year in China,” gives an amusing 
instance oi the fidelityofa native artist. A (European) Lady at Macao 
was having her portrait drawn. As the work proceeded, she expressed ajstrong 
dissatisfaction atthe performance. ‘ Spose,’ said the painter, in the peculiar 
jargon current a: and near Canton, ‘you smile a }ittle, and lookee better. 
Twas vain, for when the “ pigeon”+ was done, the indignation of the fair one 
was so great, and so disagreeably expressed, that the irritated artist naively 
exclaimed, ‘If handsome face no got, how handsome face can make ?”’ 
English ariists who are far less exact in their copies from real life, could 


During the recent expedition, instances of the readiness and skill with which 
the Chinese take advantage of any improvement noticed in our mode ot war- 


The most remarkable is related by Commander Hall in his narrative of the 
voyages ofthe Nemesis steamer. Finding their war junks unable to com- 
pete with our vessels, they constructed not only gun-boats, but, in imitation of 
our paddles, wheeled vessels, which were brought forward against us with great 
confidence at the engagement at Woosung, the last naval affair of the war, 
and were each commanded by a mandarin of rank, showing the importance 
they attached te these new vessels. The wheels were of wood, very like an 
undershot mill-wheel, and were moved by machinery inside; the vessel was 
worked by a sort of capstan by manual Jabour, the crew walaing it round and 
round, just like walking up an anchor on board a man-of-war ; the horizon- 
tal revolution was turned into the upright one by strong wooden cog-wheels 
upon regular mechanical principles. ‘ bee 

The aptitude and ingenuity shown on this occasion afford proof that, if un- 
trammelled by the laws deduced from antiquity, the Chinese would soon make 
rapid strides in the right direction, But their prejudices are sorooted in their 
minds, and so inwoven in their political and religious system, that speedy 
changes from the efiect of European example are not to be looked for. Still, 
it would be sash to argue that the present system of the Chinese is to be of 
long continuance. Fifty years ago, any change in Turkish or Persian man- 
ners would have seemed absolutely hopeless; now there is a rapid progress to- 
wards European modes observable in those nations. Already the first grand 
difficulty in China has been overcome; the people will now have opportunities 
of witnessing European impruvements ot all kinds, and their inclination to 
ad opt them is undoubted. Under these circumstances, it cannot well be sup- 
posed the ywill long rest content with things asthey are. A menta: movement, 
ormarch of intellect, may be among the moral phenomena of this country 
with in the present century. 





VISIT TO CENTRAL PRISON AT PERTH. 


There are few sights more beautiful in broad Scotland than the view which 
the traveller obtains of the fair city of Perth, as he arrives at the brow of 
the height which overlooks the fertile valley of the Tay. Plain, river, and 
city, set in a framework of ornamenta! hills, nowhere appear dressed up in a 
more fascinating scene. Nor do the attractions diminish on a nearer inspection 
of the city and its immediate environs, which excel in neatness and sylvan 
beauty. On two sides of the town, and along the banks of the Tay, are ex- 
tensive open parks—locally termed Inches—for the recreation of the citizens, 
and on one of which, as willbe recollected, took place the celebrated feats of 
skilldeseribed by the Scottish novelist in his ‘Fair Maid of Perth.’ These 
Inches remain very much in the condition in which they were centuries ago 
—wide stretches of green sward environed with trees, washed on one side by 
the clear rolling Tay. The most distinct addition to the features of one of the 
Inches, that on the south, has been the erection on its confines of a large 
suite of buildings, formed of the blue stone of the district, and which, with 
sundry court-yards, cover an area of several acres in extent. Originally de- 
signed as a place of detention for prisoners of war, the buildings, with some im- 
portant additions, have latterly been appropriated by government as a depot 
for criminals condemned to moderate terms of confinement by the Scottish 
courts. 

The taste for social economics which generally leads me, in the course of 
my rambles at home or abroad, to pay a passing visit to any prison of more 
than usual size and pretension which lies in my line of route, conducted me on 
a late occasion to this recently organized establishment, of which I propose 
saying a few words. Some years ago, as doubiless many of our readers are 
aware, the whole ofthe Scottish prison system was remodelled by act of parlia- 
ment, and regulated on an improved and uniform plan. All the old burghal 
managements and responsibilities were abolished, and the prisons, placed un- 
der the control of a general board of directors, assisted by county boards, 
wero to be maintained by a universal assessment. Unless as regards some 
details in the assessing part, which certainly admit of improvement, the new 
order of things has been found to work remarkably well, and to eflect many de- 
sirable ends. In the old prisons of Scotland, separation, attention to cleanli- 
ness and ventilation, industry, or moral improvement, were scarcely recog- 
nised as essential; and not only did imprisonment do no good, but much posi- 
tive harm, by creating idle, and strengthening disorderly habits The object 
now sought to be attained, is to send the prisuner out of jail, if possible, 
a better member of society than when he went into continement, and at any 
rate not deteriorated by bad example. How far these benevolent objects are 
tikely to be accomplished, may be judged of by what is observed in a visit to 
any of the remodelled prisons, that at Perth in particular. 

On passing the exterior enclosure of this great central prison, we find our- 
selves in a large open ground,in the centre of which stands the main building, 
four stories in height, and consisting of two wings radiating from a centre, and 
admitting of additional wings when necessary. Proceeding by a circular pas- 
sage or corridor, we arrive at the pointof junction of the wings, and here ata 
glance have before us the vast interior of one vf the depariments—a great 


ment cells; and as cach is designed tu contain but asingle prisoner, not mure 
than 360 criminals can be admitted. The cells resemble those at Penton- 
ville, and everv other prison in which the solitary system is enforced. Varving 
from 6 1-2 to 8 1-2 feet in width, by about 10 feet in height, each is vauited, 
paved, and a marvel of cleanliness. Accommodated with a window near the 
roof, which can be opened and shut at pleasure, and also with a gas-jet, the 


Means are also placed in every cell for washing and cleanjiness; the rest of 


hammock, which is rolled up and put aside during the day. In all the cells for 


’ } F 
Industry being a prime element of the system every inducement is held 


“+ 


* See the Annuaire for 1835. 
+ This is the nearest sound for a Chinaman to utter to the world‘ business’ 
In like manner no Chinese mouth can accommodate itself to the letier r. 
which they always convert into ‘1 ;’ hence in selling rice, the stranger is led 





A further enumeration ot the forms used in ordinary life would be tedious 
rather than interesting : suffice to nf that the most trifling act oi social life is 
is a matter of etiquette, and regulated by 

of minute ceremonies, far from exhibiting a high, shows a low, or at most a 
middle state of civilisation. This is the case in China: with all their out- 









there is an eagerness to labour; and, the of 

small fund over and above what is carried to havdeens cana 
work diligently at their allotted tasks. On entering the gallery upon which the 
rows of cells open, you hear a murmur of industrial soauds—the clanking noise 
ef looms mingled with the beating of hammers and the going of saws and planes. 
T » escape the pains of reflection, some inmates,1 wes informed, would com. 
m nce work with the earliest streak of dawn; but this is not allowed where 
the occupations are such as to interrupt the stillness necessary fur general re. 


P  Otligingty attended by Mr. Stuart, the governor, and the Rev. Mr. Atlan, 

the chaplain of the prison, I entered a number of the celle, and had an Oppor- 
tunity of saying a few sympathising words to their inmates. Questions as te 
name and duration of confinement are saved by the exbibdition of a schedule 
on the wall, stating these and other particulars, including a detail of wort 
done, and amount of earnings. The greaternumber appeared to be doomed 
toa confinement of from twelve to eighteen months or two years; and a few, 
whose time of liberation approached, mentioned that they had realised from 
three to four pounds of over-earnings, which, being to be paid at dismi 
would enable them to purchase clothing fit tu make 4 decent appearance in the 
eyes of persons who were likely to give them employment. In various instag- 
ces I found that ali the school instruction the prisoners had ever received 
was imparted within the walls of the prison. Unable to iead when sent hith 
er, these persons now read and wrote fluently. As an encouragement to ed. 
ucation, each cell is proviced with a few choice books a slate, and, if need 
pens, ink, and paper. I was particularly pleased with the aptitude of a lad 
fifteen years of age, an orphan, whose criminality had evidently been the 
result of simple neglect in his earlier years. He had, in the short time of hig 
confinement, not only mastered the ordinary elementary branches of instruc. 
tion, but made some progress in Latin,in which he was kindly assisted by the 
teacher and chaplain. Yet the only time he devoted to this species of self. 
improvement was in the evening, when the gas was lighted. The space from 
morning till night, excepting the mtervals for meals and out-door recreation, be 
devoted to bis loom, on which he weaves about seven yards of cloth daily. 
Utterly destitute of friends, this industrious boy proposed going to sca whea 
liberated, and I hope he may be successful in finding an opening for his enter. 
prise. Disconsolate thoughts, arising from the sense of friendless destitution 
and loss of character, prey on the minds of the elder prisoners, and more partic- 
ularly the females, against whom almost every door is shut. Besides the ord» 
nary labour, some try to cheer themselves by drawing, and a few scribble 
verses to ease their burdened feelings. Glancing over the commonplace-book 
of one of these prison-poets, | noted down the following, from a number ef 
stanzas, supposed to be written by a person about to be transported for life :— 

Alas! ere long no more I’! view 
The happy homes on Scotia’s strand ; 
To all I now must bid adieu, 
To languish in a foreign land. 


My children, young and dear. farewell ; 

On Time’s bleak shores no more we'll meet ; 
No more ycu'llclimb my knee, and tell 

Your artless tales in accents sweet. 


And thou, kind partner of my life, 
Through all its changes ever true : 

Oh! that you ne’er had been my wife, 
Since crime now sends me far from you. 


But thongh in other lands I'l! roam, 
And ne’er again wiil thee embrace, 

I'll oft think on my Jong lost home, 
And the sweet features of thy face. 

From the male department we passed to that for females, which is onder 
the charge of female warders, directed by a respectable matron, Mrs. Mzemil- 
lan, who pays much attention to the industrial training of the prisoners va- 
der her charge. Neat, clean, and orderly, the inmates in this department were 
engaged in sewing, knitting, tapestry flowering, or other female occupations, 
and in some exterior offices we found individuals engaged in washing and other 
business uf the laundry. By these means the females are in a degree pre 
pared for earning an honest live lihood when the term of their confinement ex- 
pires ; but the prospect of their being so employed is exceedingly blank. Mrs. 
Macmillan mentioned, as a fact worthy of note, that in all her experience she 
never had an educated female prisoner. The greater number are utterly igne 
rant of letters; few know any one useful art; not one in a hundred can se 
much as darn her own stockings. Equally devoid of moral training, i is 
to be feared that few, even with the advantages of prison instruction, will 
be able to avoid a course of evil when dismissed from confinement. 

From the women’s ward we visited the exterior edifices. ‘Two, consisting 
of open courtyards, with dividing walls, are devoted to the out-door exercise 
of the prisoners, of which they are allowed an hour daily; athird is the gen- 
eral cuisine of the establishment; a fourth a store of manufactured articles ;* 
and so on. The diet, which is regulated in three different rates, is of the kind 
usual in the country—porridge, broth, potatoes, fish, pease-soup, and bread 
of different kinds: besides being sufficiently abundant, it is more varied 
than that of Pentonville, or of any other establishment of the same nature.— 
When the medical attendant considers it necessary for the sake of health, « 
diet of a more nourishing kind is administered. The gentleman observes, in 
one of his late reports, that the wholesomeness of the diet, the attertion to vea- 
tilation and cleanliness, and the salubrity of the situation, have kept the prison- 
ers in the best health, and that no infectious disease has ever existed within the 
prison. On inquiring of the governor as to the effects of solitary confinement, 
he mentioned that he had not ir any case observed them to be depressing ot 
otherwise injurious : when the inmates, however, are young, they are piac- 
ed with elder prisoners. 

On the whole, my visit to the central prison satisfied me that it stands at the 
head of its class, and is a prodigious advance upon the old jail system of 
Scotland. Any faults which [ could speak of as attaching tu it, are of the 
same kind as thuse which | found at Pentonville, and perhaps such faults are 
inseparable from ail establishments of this class. It seems to me that there is 
8 too rigorous seclusion of the prisoners indiscriminately, and there is surely 
litile wisdom in giving outdoor exrcise only in confined and dismal penfolds. 
Even within the compass of a surrounding garden, means might be found to 
afford a little industrial exercise, alike cheering to the mind, and useful ass 
training for jabour in the colonies, to which many may advantageously find 
their way. Passing over these imperfections, the general discipline of the 
central prison seems everything that the friends of the penitentiary system 
could desire. How far it actually reforms the unfortunate beings who are 
committed to its keeping, is another consideration. Nearly everything, as I 
have saig, that human ingenuity and benevolence can suggest, isdone tu te 
claim them from their state of demoralisation; but in a considerable numbet 
instances the period of confinement is too brief to produce a permanent result ; 
and even if it were extended, the chances of reform after liberation are al- 
most frustrated by the difficulty of finding any honest employment. All test 
mony concurs in showing that this magnificent plan for the reformation of crim 
inals by careful treatment while in prison, must prove in a great measure 
abortive, unless means are also adopted to prevent them from relapsing mte 
predatory habits when dismissed. Liberation is to many equivalent to expul- 
sion. A monk torn from his cloister is not more helpless than these beinge 
when ordered to quit their cells, and depend once more on their own indt- 
vidual and unfriended efforts. Mr. Frederick Hill, inspector of prisons, of 
ferssome striking facts ou this subject in his eighth report, lately laid before 
parliament. He mentions that in Glasgow as many as forty persons, most 
of them able-bodied, had voluntarily returned to prison after liberation—o0t 
withstanding the peculiar privations of the separate system there—in order 
to get food and shelter. ‘Itistrue,’ he adds, ‘that there are wot any such 
prisoners there now; but this is simply because those who were in the prisoa 
have been required to leave, and admittance has been refused to ali new 4p 
plicants’—the law giving ‘no authority for‘applying prison funds to the support 
of persons voluntarily subjecting themselves to imprisonment.’ Who can read 
what follows without the most painful emotions! ‘The result has uniorta 
nately been, to convert a number of persons into criminals who had shown, by 
their own willingness to give up their liberty, to work hard, to live on the 
plainest fare, and to submit to all the rules of a prison, that they were sincerely 
desirous of avoiding a life of guilt, and of living peaceably and honestly — 
Nearly half of those who had thus been ejected from the Glasgow prison, hase 
already returned as offenders, and some of them under serious charges. One 
of them, a girl of thirteen, who had much pleased the governo: and matron by 
her industry, docility, and good conduct, but who had no good home or ¢ 
parents to go to, was committed to the prison within one month after she had 
been compelled to leave, and is now under sentence of transportation.’ 

It appears from these, and similar disclosures from others, that the legit 
lature, which has meritoriously gone so far in improving our prison system, 
must go one or two steps farther. A measure of compulsory education, on s 
national scale, is not to be expected, or perhaps desired ; but nothing could be 
more expedient or merciful than to place juvenile delinquents onder early ree 
traint and in a course of industrial tra‘ning, instead of suffering them, as &* 

resent, to proceed from one degree of vice tc another, until entirely lost— 
Why, in short, are hordes of vagrant children permitted to appear again ® 
again before the lower tribunals, till they work their way, as it is called, 6p 
to the higher courts and to a reformatory punishment, which should bave bees 
~~ The work of the prisoners, which may average 3d. per day. by no means supp 
the general expenditure which is met bya Charge on each county according 





to suppose the bargain concerns a far less agreeable article. 


number of prisoners whom it sends for incarceration. 
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decreed at first? While cutting up crime at tts roots by some such improved 
proce ham of the law, it is equally, if not more desireble, that houses of 
dustrial refuge should be established for the voluntary resert of all who, on 
being liberated from prison, feel themselves at a loss for the means of honest 
yvelhood, and are therefore tempted into fresh turpitude I should prob- 
ably be gving too far ahead of ordmary prepossessions, were Ito demand that 
the term of imprisonment should not be strictly defined by jodges, but, with- 
om certain limits, left to the Consideration of the governors and directore of 
the prisons. Yet the tendency to crime, viewed in the light of morsel mal- 
ady, appears to me as fitting « subject for this kind of treatment as lunacy, and 
can as little be prescribed for, on the spur of the moment, by magistrates or 
pdces. Letus hope that,:n the progress of things, our prison system may thus 
be rendered still more compreheosive im its designs, and more efficacious for 


ue professed objects. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE TEN HOURS FACTORY QUESTION. 


We freely concede many things to the advocates of the Ten-hours Bill. Of 
course we agree—who can disagree ?—with the Yorkshireman’s resolution, 
at Huddersfield and other places, ‘ That tea hours daily iabour are as 
much as the human constitution can bear without injury.’ We would go fur- 
ther. ‘T'aking ‘ human constitution’ to mean the whole physical, intellectual, 
moral, emotional, and social nature of human beings,—and taking ‘injury’ 
to mean whatever perveris, distorts, and obstructs the development of that na- 
ture, in any of its manifold parts and fanctions,—we believe ten hours daily 
labour to be decidedly more than the human constitution can bear without in- 
jury. Acertain quantum of daily labour—continuous, periodical, task- work 
labour—is good for mind and body, as foodand rest are good ; but there seems 
no particular reason for fixing on ten hours as the point at which nature is 
satisfied, and beyond which injury to the human constitution begins. ‘The 
estimate strikes us as excessive. We agree rather on this matter with Mr. 
Fielden, who told the Lialifax operatives (Ith April) that ‘ten hours would 
be better than twelve hours, but eight hours would be better than either: for 
the factory day and factory labour would never be what it ought to be, solong 
as so many human beings were associated with, and had to follow the motion 
of the steam-engine, untii their Jabour with it was restricted to eight hours a- 
day.’ Whether seven, or even six hours a-day, might not be better than either 
eight or ten, more conducive to the unobstructed and uninjured development 
of the human constitution, it would serve at present no practical purpose to 
inquire. Certainly, there seems no special virtue in the ten hours. Lord 
Ashley himself does not always draw the line atten hours. He isso little of 
a bigot to ten hours asthe maximum of daily labour,—even of female daily 
jabour,—that he fixes forelve hours as the limit for dress-makers and milliners. 
‘ To induce the principals of dress-making and millinery establishments to 
Vimit the hours of actua) work to twelve per diem’ is the first object of the As- 
sociation for the aid and benefit of dress-makers and milliners, at whose first 
meeting his lordship took the chair on the 4th of last month. We suppose 
we may infer from this, that when Lord Ashley says, ‘What is morally 
wrong, cannot be: politically right,’ he does not mean thatit is in all cases 
ynoraily wrong to vole tor women working twelve hours daily, or that moral 
right requires a disregard of the possible and expedient. 

Bui, without going into details, curious rather than useful, we fully admit, 

once for all,the principle that the human constitution cannot have perfect 
health, and work twelve hours daily, at the same time. The limitation, 
actual or legal, ofevery man’s daily work to some point considerably within 
and under twelve hours, is necessary to the free and fu!l growth of the human 
teing; and our social arrangements must be regarded as essentially imper- 
fect, until such limitation shal! be practically realized. Nor do we dissent 
very widely from the advocates of the Ten-hours Bill—the more considerate 
of them, at least—as to the right of the legislature to interfere with times and 
modes of labour. Let the legislature interfere with any thing and every thing, 
when it can do good, or prevent evil, more effectually than individual eflort 
er voluntary combination. As regards children and women, not sui juris, the 
right and duty of legislative interference are pretty generally allowed ; as 
regards adults, we see no reason for laying down any rigid, inviolable rule of 
non-interference ; though we believe that the limits within which interference 
ean be practically useful, are soon reached. Non-interference with the in- 
dastrial and commercial activity of adult individuals, is an extr2mely good 
general rule, exceptions from which are not to be lightly entertained; but it 
as too much to exalt the good general rule into an immutable law.* The true 
principle, we take to be, that whatever restrictions on times and modes of in- 
dustry are conducive to the good of the community, may be legitimately en- 
forced on individuals, under penalties. Thus, the general cessation of trade 
on Sundays, is a public good. But the public would have but a precarious 
enjoyment of it, were it left open to individual traders to make an extra profit 
by pushing business on the day which their neighbours keep holy; the spirit 
of competition would drive the many to follow the example of the few ; and 
the world would soon |yse its weekly holiday. The legislation which, in this 
case, compels each to do that which is for the good ol all, is wise and just ; 
and it is possible that other cases may exist to which the docirine would be 
found equally applicable. We have not yet noticed any proposals for the re- 
eal of Lord Ashiey’s Mines-and Collieries Bill of two years ago. 

All this we freely admit; or, rather, all this we heartily advocate. The 
minimizing of toil, the maximizing of leisure, and facilities for recreation and 
instruction —-by legislation, if legislation can do it—to this the aspirations of 
philanthrophy, the prayers of religion, and the maxims of policy, alike point. 
And, having admitted this, we beg to add, that the Ten-hours Bill, and its 
promoters, stand exactly where they were before. It is nothing tothe purpose 
to say, that twelve hours’ daily labour in factories is ‘ injurious to the human 
constitution, Undoubtedly itis injurious, more or less, though by no means 
‘Gestructive. But, unfortunately, our social state is not one in which injury 
to the human constitution is, to any great extent, preventable by Act of Par- 
diament. If the existence of tendencies injurious to the human constitution, 
were held tu be a valid ground for parliamentary regulation of labour, Parlia- 
ment would have nothing else to js than regulate, and would do a hundred- 
Zold more harm than good. We are afraid that injury to the human constitu- 
tion is predicable, more or Jess, of nearly all the occupations by which men 
earn their bread. The exposures of sea-faring and gardening life, are inju- 
ious to the human constitution. The irregular hours and broken nights ot 
the medical practitioner, are injurious to the haman constitution. The life 
ofa barrister on circuit, in full practice, is particularly injurious to the consti- 
tution; less injurious, however, than the life of a barrister who wants practice 
and cannot get it. The labours of a cabinet Minister, or of a Member of 
Parliament who does his duty, are injurious to the human constitution. The 
literary profession—when pursued as a profession, for bread—is a great 
breaker of constitution; and it is a mystery, to the uninitiated, how men’s 
constitutions can stand trade, with its anxieties, its fluctuations, and its bad 
des. We fear that no considerable class of people in this country, compel- 
led to support themselves and their families by industry—not even the writers 
of articles, and reporters of speeches for the Ten-hours clause—are able to 
make a living, except under conditions more or less injurious to the human 
constitution, We al) work too hard—those of us who have only work to live 
by. Before a claim can be substantiated for legislative interference with any 
branch of labour, a case must be made out, not merely of injury to the human 
eonstiiution, but of special and extraordinary injury, of a kind remediable by 
law. As regards factory labour, the true question is, first, Isthe lot of factory 
Jabourers one, on the whole, of peculiar hardship? and next, Can Parliament, 
in point of fact, mend it,.without incurring the risk of worse mischiefs than 
the existing ones! 

On the first of these points, we think the case of the Ten-hours advocates 
has completely broken down. The more the subject has been investigated 
and discussed, the more reason has there appeared for doubting whether the 


“lot of the factory workers is, on the whole—the twelve hours’ daily labour in- 


claded—one of peculiar and extraordivary hardship. The general resul’ of 
the evidence would rather seem to be, that the condition of factory operatives, 
so far from being at the bottom, is at, or near the tup of the scale, in point of 
remuneration, comfort, and opportunities for self-culture. Factory labour is, 
by all accounts, tiresome; it needs close attention, long hours of attendance, 
much standing, ind a good deal of walking; a nice and careful handling: 
bat it is not {compared with many other sorts of labour] violently and painfully 
laborious. It cannot be called heavy work; the heavy work is done by the 
steam-engine. [t is exemptfrom many of the noxious exposures which some 
other kinds of work involve; it is done under cover, in buildings which [speak- 
ing generally} are clean, well-ventilated, and commodious; where crowding 
is physically impossible on account of the machinery. The factory workers 
are better paid, better fed, clothed, and lodged, than any other considerable 
section of our working classes. They read and thing more, they have more 
social independence, more personal self-respect, and a higher standard of com- 
jort, of which the short-time agitation is itself a sign. Emigrants from the 
agricultural to the mannfacturing districts are loath to go home to their par- 
ishes in seasons of manufacturing distress ; they wil] wait and endure in hope 
ot bettertimes. Girls in the factory districts will not go into service: Lan- 
¢cashire maids-of.all-work are not to be had of Lancashire growth, but mast 
mmported from other countries. This female factory labour, so bitterly in- 
veighed against asa social nuisance—almost as a social crime—what is it, 
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* Lord Howick. well illustrated the falsity of the non-interference dogma, 
by addncing the case of a life-apprenticeship, or slavery contract,as one in 
which imerference wouid be a clear legislative right and duty. 

tSee Dr. W. Cooke Taylor's ‘ Notes of a Tour,’ pp. 8, 80 


{of course we have nothing to do with denying or defending evils which come 
not of the factory system, but of the devouring competition stimalated by the 
food monopoly,) what is it, essentially and in principle, but a great social 
blessing The factory system, by providing women, especially young wo- 
men, with constant and well-paid work, not unfit, in the nature of it, for wo- 
men’s hands to do, gives to the working classes precisely that which the class 
immediately above them want, and the want of which is so prolific a source 
of middle-class anxiety and suffering. Lt women of the middle class, through- 
out this country, could get work and wages suited to their condition, as easily 
and regulariy as Lancashire women of the working Class can, what a load 
would be at once taken off the heart of society in England! We absiain from 
crowding our pages with statistics which must be, by this time, familiar to 
all newspaper readers who care for statistics. The preceding generalities 
are sufficiently notorious, and ihey contain the core of the matter, ‘The sys- 
tem which exhibits these results on the suriace, may have numberless evils 
beneath the surface ; still, it is a system not radically bad, but radically good ; 
a system not to be put in peril for the sake of the difference between twelve 
hours and ten hours of daily work. 

Undoubtedly it is open to the factory labourers to say to the Legislature, 
* We are willing to sacrifice a part of the advantages we enjoy, as the best- 
paid labourers in Great Britain, for the sake of other advantages which we 
value more. We find twelve hours’ daily work a physical, moral, and do- 
mestic evil, not compensated for the twelve-hours’ wages we get for it. We 


it. We know that the experiment is not without hazard; that it will cut into 
the profits of capital, and that less wages will come to us as our share ofa 
lessened wages-fund ; but we particularly wish that the experiment should be 
tried: we think, with Lord Ashley, that we shall be “ richer with less wages;"’* 
we are of opinion, with Lord John Russell, that “ with diminution of wages 
will come increase of comiorts;’ t we can bo more do without our two hours 
daily, than we can do without our one day weekly; pray, make it penal to 
work in factories more than ten hours per day, as you have already made it 
penal to work more than six days per week.’ 

Were any large majority of the working-classes to hold this language to 
the legislature—were there no room left for mistake or misunderstanding as 
to the consequences of the change, on the one hand, or as to the willingness 
of the petitioners to meet those consequences, on the other, the demand would 
be irresistible. We submit, however, that the case now supposed has not 
yet arisen. This important condition of the experiment has not been fulfilled. 
It does not appear that either the working-classes themselves (those of them 
who seek the change), or their parliamentary advocates, are agreed among 
themselves as to what the consequences of reduced hours will be; and in the 
absence of such agreement, we must be careful not to take their declarations 
of readiness to meet those consequences, for more than they are worth. It is 
true that, at several short-time meetings, working men have expressed them- 
selves quite prepared to run the risk of reduced wages, as the price to be paia 
for reduced work; but it is also true, that they have been indusiriously taught 
to believe that the risk is no risk at all. 

When the Rey. Josiah Bateman said to the Huddersfield meeting, (April 
10th,) ‘1 will ask you one question, and be assured your answer, if echoed 
by others, will have an important bearing upon the issue ; Are you prepared, 
are you willing to meet a small reduction in your wages, as the first eflect of the 
passing of a ‘l’en-hours Bill? he was answered by ‘ cheers and cries of “Our 
wages are low enough already,—it won't come to that.”’ Now, when men believe 
that ‘it won’t come to that,’ it is an easy matter to say, in near view ofa 
much-desired object, ‘ Let it come to that if it will.’ It is trae that Lord Ash- 
ley told the House of Commons, ee 10th,) that ‘he bad heard the bard 
words “folly” and “nonsense” urged against those who expected twelve 
hours’ wages for ten hours’ work: he was not aware thatany such expecta- 
tions were entertained; they were not entertained by the workmen; and 
amengst all those with whom he had had conferences, he had never heard 
them entertained.’ But, whether Lord Ashley is aware of it or not, certain 
it is that the expectation is entertained by large numbers of other workmen, 
with whom he happens not to have had conterences, The expectation of 
those workmen whose opinions accord with, or are influenced by, the opinions 
of Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Oasiler, and Mr. Fielden, is, that short time will certain- 
ly not lower,—wili probably raise wages. The latter’s very hopetul view of 
the case was announced by Mr. Ferrand, at the Leeds meeting. At Hudders- 
field, Mr. Oastler told the assembled operatives, that ‘he had once admitte4 
that a rednction of wages would take place corresponding to the reduction in 
the hours of labour, but he had seen cause to change that opinion :’ and from 
this beginning, he went on to expound what he pleasantly called ‘ the philoso- 
phy of wages.’ It istrue that at Halifax, Mr. Fielden asked his apliioner+- 
‘ Are you willing to run the risk of wages being reduced, if a Ten-hours Bill 
be passed ?’_—and was answered by ‘loud cries of “ we are ;”’ and, to the fur- 
ther query, ‘Do you authorize me to state this in the House of Commons?’ 
he received for reply, ‘“ Yes,” and loud cheers;’ whereupon Mr. Fielden said, 
‘Well, he would undertake to be their delegate in this case.’ But when Mr. 
Fielden got into the House of Commons, he held a somewhat different lan. 
guage. He then said, (May 3d,) that short-time ‘ would lead toa rise in price, 
and consequent increase of wages, in consequence of the diminution of quan. 
tity.’ So that, as far as the opinions of these three popular short-time leaders 
may be taken, as influencing or indicating the opinions of the working-class- 
es, the Ten hours agitation is an agitation, not for leisure at the expense of 
wages, but tor leisure with a probable rise of wages. 

It is a pity that Mr. Dancombe’s very useful motion, for a select commit- 
tee to examine this point, was not agreed tu; it might have done good ser- 
vice in clearing away the haze that envelopes it. On the vital question, Whe- 
ther, and to what extent, the working-classes have made up their minds to pur- 
chase leisure by a sacrifice of income, to deem themselves ‘richer with less 
wages,’ we are completely in the dark. For the present we venture to regard 
- — probable, that they have not made up their minds to do anything of 
the kind. 

On the general question of the effect which a Ten-hours Bill would have 
upon the manufactures of this country, and the condition of those concerned 
in them, we have nothing to add to what we said last month. That the pro- 
posed diminution in the hours of work would diminish the quantity of goods 
produced, consequently (as prices could not rise in the face of toreign compe- 
lition) the profits of the capital employed in production, consequently the wa- 
ges to be paid out of those profits, seems tolerably clear. After what rate, and 
to what extent, the diminution would take place—whether, as it has been va- 
riously estimated, in the proportion of 1-6th, 1-7th, 1-8th, 1-10th, or 1-12th— 
only experiment could show ; and that the present is not a time for such ex- 

riments, We have little faith in the minute calculations, either of the po- 

itical economists or of the practical men; but a very abundant faith in those 
general doctrines ot political economy which are only doctrines of common 
sense scientifically stated. 

We ought not to leave the subject without noticing Lord Howick’s inge- 
nious speech on the Third Reading—the only speech in that debate in which 
any new light was attempted to be thrown on the economics of the matter. 

ord Howick is of opinion, that the loss conseq sent on diminished manu fac- 
turing production would not fall on the manufacturing operatives, in the shape 
of lowered wages, but be diffused uver the whole community in the shape of an 
increased price on the foreign commodities which our manufactures purchase. 
Admitting, as of course, that to abridge the productive power of machinery 
would increase the cost of production, and plice our manufacturers at 
disadvantage in foreign markets, he contends—on the ground that all trade 
is, at bottom, barter—that the result would be, not to drive us out of those 
markets, but only compel us to barter on less profitable terms—to give more, 
and receive less. ‘The whole effect which, as he thought, there was any 
reason to dread from increased foreign competition, would be, that we should 
be called upon to give a somewhat larger quantity of our manufactured goods 
in exchange for the same amount that we now receive of the various arti- 
cles of foreign produce :'—or, which is the same thing, to receive a some- 
what smaller quantity of the various articles of foreign prodoce, and pay, at 
home, a somewhat higher price forthem Thus, ashe argues, ‘The whole 
burden would not rest upon the operatives engaged in those manofactures, 
but would fall, where it ought to fall, on the community at large” We can 
usually understand Lord Howick’s morality: but this is quite beyond us 
Why ‘ ought’ the burden to fall onthe community at large, instead of falling on 
the manufacturing operatives—seeing that not the community at large, but the 
manufacturing operatives, would be the party benefired? 

The theory of the Ten-hours Bill, as stated by Lord Howick, is this: that 
the whole trading and industrial community—hand loom weavers, London nec- 
diewomen, and Dorsetshire farm-labourere inclauded—must be made to pay 
more for their tea, cofi-e, sugar, tobacco, and every thing else that our manu- 
facturers purchase, in order that Lancashire and Yorkshire factory people may 
have two hours a-day to themselves. Lord Howick said farther, * His opinion 
was, that the dread of ruin to oar trade from foreign competition, arising from 
the proposed reduction of the hours of labour, was altogether visionary , a!- 
though be admitted tha’ one of the resulis of the reduction would be a certain 
degree of diminution in the productive power of this country, and that reduc- 
tion would cause a burden which would fall on the whole community, and not 
alone on one particular class: . . . im the first place, the labourers in the fecto- 
ries would suffer a little in the reduction, but they would not soffer exclusive- 
ly.’ But they ought to suffer exclasively, if there is to be suffering anv where , 
for they exclu-wely are to be benefited. Lord Howick’s new way of putting 
the case certainly alters it, but hardly mends it. The Ten-hours Bill, thas ex 
plained, resolves itself dis inctly into a piece of class legislation—iegislation 
for the convenience of the few, at the cost ofthe many It i# an attempt to 
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must have two hours a day oi leisure, and we are willing to pay the price of 
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make the factory people a priv order; a scheme for taxing Dorsetshire 
ia necessaries, to boy luxones for Lancashire. It need hardiy be added that 
the scheme would fail, if there is troth in Adam Smith. The consequence of 
thus privileging « particular class of labourers could only be, that more laboor. 
ers would be # tracted iuto the privileged class; end work and wages would 
eventua'ly find their level. 

We look with much satisfaction on the present state and future of 
this Factory question. The Ten.hours agvation is good ; and the majority of 
138 is good ; for out of the two good willcome. The thing 1 pow put on its 
true footing. lt appears highly probable that the working-classes of this coun- 
try will not rest wil they have ther Ten hours Bill; and it i quite certain 
that no Ten-hours Bill wil they get, while the Corn Law stups the way. Ne 
ministry ot Parliament that we are likely to get will dare to burn the candle at 
both ends The case was well stated by Sur James Graham, in the debate on 
the third reading ; * Was & common sense or jus'ice that the Corn Lawe should 
be mamtained, when you procecded to unpose feiters on your mapufectores, by 
taking one-siath of the time from the productive industry of the country 7 We 
do not know Sir James Graham's private opinion on the subject of the Corn 
Laws; but this reads extremely hike an invitation to the Ten-hours people to 
join the League At all events, there is an end to the delusion that the road 
to free trade lies through a Ten-hours Bill. The tables are comple'ely turned. 
The working-classes are told, as plainly as speeches and votes can tell them, 
that the road to their Ten hours Bull les through free trado. ‘There, for the 

resent, the —— rests— will not, we hope, rest long. Whig and Tory, 

aguer and Landlord, have all joined together in chalking out the true hoe of 
direction for feture working-class agitation, What use Lord Ashley and bis 
friends will make of this discovery of where the difficulty lies—whether rent 
will yield to philanthropy, or philanthropy succumb to rent—time will show ; 
but ‘ blessed are they who expect nothing.’ 


— a 


MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 


Resumed fram Allion of June 8. 


PART XI. 


Elnathan was a man of many cares, and every kind of wisdom, but one— 
the wisdom of kauwing when he had wealth enough. He evidently loved ac- 
cumulation; and the result was, that every hour of his existence was one of 
terror. Halt the brokers and chiet traders in France were already in prison ; 
and yet he carried un the perilous game of commerce. He was known to 
be immensely opulent; and he must have regarded the day which passed 
over his head, without seeing his strong boxes pat under the governmentseal, 
and himself thrown into some ewdlictte, as a sort of miracle. But he was 
now assailed by a new alarm. War with England began to be rumoured 
among the bearded brethren of the synagogue; and Elnathan had ships on 
every sea, from Peru to Japan, Like Shakespeare's princely merchant— 

‘ His mind was tossing on the ocean, 

There where his argosies with portly sail, 

Like signiors, and neh burghers of the flood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Did overpower the petty traffickers, 

As they flew by them with their woven wings,’ 
The first shot fired would inevitably pour out the whole naval force of Eng. 
land, and his argosies would put their helms about, and »'eer for Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, andevery port buia French one. U this formidable intelligence 
had awakened the haughtiness of the French government to a sense of public 
peril, what effect must it not have in the counting-house of a man whose ex- 
istence was trade? While [ was on my pillow, loxuriating in dreams of 
French fetes, Paul and Virginia carried off to the clouds, and Parisian belles 
dancing cotillons in the bowers and pavilions of a Mahometan paradise, E!- 
nathan spent the night at his desk, surrounded by his bustling generation of 
clerks, writing to correspondents atevery point of the compass, and preparing 
insurances with the great London extablishmenta; which | was to carry with 
me, though unacquainted with the transaction on which so mavy millions of 
francs hung trembling : 

His morning tace showed me, that whatever had been his occupation before 
I met him at the breakfast-table, it had been a most uneasy one. His pow- 
erful apd rather handsome physiognomy had shrunk to halt the size; his lips 
were livid, and bis hand shook to a degree which made me ask, whether the 
news from Robespierte was unlavourable. But bis assurance that all still 
went on well in that delicate quarter, restored my tranquillity, which was be- 
ginning to give way; and my only stipulation now was, that [ should have 
an hour or two to spend at Vincennes betore | took my fina) departure. The 
Jew was all astonishment; his long visage elongated at the very sound; he 
shook his locks, lifted up his large hands, and fixed his wide eyes on me with 
a look of mingled alarm and worder, which would have been ludicrous if it 
had not been perfectly sincere. 

‘In the name of common sense, do you remember in what a country, and 
in what times, we live? Oh, those Englishmen! always thinking that they 
are in England. My young friend, you are clearly not fit for Fravee, and 
the sooner you get out of it the better.’ 

I still remonstrated, ‘ Do you forget yesterday? he exclaimed. ‘Can you 
forget the man before whom we both stood 1 A moment's hesitation, on your 
part to set out, would breed suspicion in that most saspicious brain of all man- 
kind. Life is here as uncertain as ina field of battle. Begone the instant 
your passports arrive, and never jook behind you.—For my part, | constantlhe 
feel as if my head were in the lion’s jaws. tejoice in your escape,’ 

But I was still unconvinced, and explained ‘ that my only motive was, to 
relieve my friends in the fortress from the alarm which they had evident! 
felt for my fate, and to relieve myselt from the charge 0: ingratitade, whic 
would inevitably attach to me if | lett Paris without seeing them,’ 

Never was man more perplexed with a stubborn subject. He ted 
to me the imminent hazard of straying a hair's-breadth to the right or lett of 
the orders of Robespierre! ‘I was actually under surveillance, and he was 
responsible for me. ‘To leave his roof, even for five minutes, until | left ic 
for my journey, might forfeit the lives of both before evening.’ 

I still remonstrated ; and pronounced the opinion, perhaps too Mlattering a 
one, of the dictator, that ‘ he could not condescend to forbid a mere matter of 
civility, which still left me entirely at his service.’ The Jew at last, in de- 
spair, rushed from the room, leaving me to the unpleasing consciousness that 
I had distressed an honest and even iriendly man. 

Two hours thus elapsed, when a‘ chaise de poste’ drew op at the door, with 
an oflicer of the police in front, and from it came Varnhorst and the doctor, 
both probably expecting a summons to the scaffold ; but the Prussian bearing 
his lot with the composure of a man accustomed to tace death, and the doctor 
evidently in measureless consternation, colourless and convulsed with fear. 
His rapture was equally unbounded when Elnathan, ushering them both into 
the apartment where I sat— 

* Chewing the end of sweet and bitter thought’— 

explained, that finding me determined on my point, he had adopted the old 
proverb—ol bringing Mahomet to the mountain, if he could not bring the 
mountain t9 Mahomet; had procured an order tor their atiendance in Paris, 
through his influence with the chief of the police, and now hoped to have the 
honour of their company at dinner. This was, certainly, a desirable exchange 
tor the Place de Greve; and we sat down to a sumptuous table, where we en- 
joyed ourselves with the zest which danger escaped gives to luxuricus secu- 
rity. 

All wenton well. The doctor was surprised to find in the frowning bank- 
er, who had repulsed him #o sternly from his desk, the hospitable entertainer: 








and Varnhorst’s honest and manly friendship was gratified by the approach of 
my release from a scene of perpetual danger. 

I had some remembrances t give to my friends in Prussia; and at ength 
sending away the ductor to display his connoi hip on Elnathan's costly 
collection of pictures, Varnhorst was left to my questioning. My first ques. 
tion naturally was, ‘ What bad involved him in the ill-luck of the Austrians? 

‘ The soldier's temptation every where,’ was the answer; ‘ having Quthing 
to do at home, and expecting something to do abroad. hen the Prussian 
army once crossed the Khine, | should have had no beter enployment than to 
mount guard, escort the court dowagers to the balls, and finish the year and 
my life together, by dying of ennui. In this critical moment, when I was in 
doubt whether I should turn Tartar, or monk of La Trappe, Ciairfait sent to 
offer me the command of a division. I closed with it at once, went to the 
king, obtained bis leave, putspursto my horse, an’ reached the Austrian camp 
belure the courier.’ 

1 could not help expressing my envy ata profession in which all the hon- 
ours of earth lay at the feet uf a successful soldier! He smiled, and pointed 
to the police-officer, who wae then sulkily pacing in front of the house. 

‘You see,’ said be, ‘the first specimen of my honours. Yet,from the mo- 
ment of my arrival within the Austrian lines, | could have predicted our mis- 
fortune. Clairtait was, at least, as long-sighted as myself; and nothing 
coull exceed his despondency bat his indignation, His noble heart was half 
broken by the narrowness of his resources for defending the country, and the 
boundless folly by which the war council of Vienna expected to make up for 
the weakness of their battalions by the absurdity of their plans. ‘I write for 
regiments,’ the gallant fellow ased to say ; ‘and they send me regulations ! 
I teil them we have not troops enough for an advanced guard; and they send 
me-the pian of @ pitehed battle! | tell them the French have raised their ar- 
myn frout of me to a hundred thousand strong ; and they promise my rein- 
force nentsnext year” After all, his chiet perplexity arose from thew orders 
—every despatch regularly contradicting the one that came before. 








‘Something inthe style,’ said 1, ‘ot Vokaire’s caricature of the Austrian 














eourier inthe Turkish war, with iaree pacss strapped on his shoulders, in- 
‘Orders,’ —'Counter-orders —and ‘Disorders.’ 

‘Jest a case in point. Voltaire would have been exactly the historian for 

our campaign. hat an incomparable tale he would have made of it! Ev 


ery that was done was preposterous. We were actually beaten before 
we fought; we were ruined at Vienna before a shot was fired at Jemappes. 
The Netherlands were lost, not by powder and ball bat by pen and ink ; and 
the consequences of our ‘march to Paris’ is, that one half of the army is bow 
seattered trom Holland to the Rhine, and the other half is, like myself, within 
French walls.’ 

I inquired how Clairtait bore his change of fortune. - 

‘Like a man superior to fortune, 1] never saw him exhibit higher ability 
than in his dispositions for our last battle. He has become a magnificent 
tactician. But Alexander the Great himself could not fight without troops; 
and such was our exact condition. 

‘Dumoutier, at the head of a hundred thousand men, had turned short 
from the Prussian retreat, and flung himself upon the Netherlands. How 
many t do youthink the Aulic Council had provided to protect at pe 
inces ? arcely more than a third of the number, and those scattered over 
a trontier of a hundred miles; in a country, too, where every man spoke 
French, where every man was half Republican already, where the people had 
ay begun a revolution, and where we had searcely a friend, a fortress 
in repair, or ammunition enough tor a feu de je. The French, of course, 
burst in like an in undation, sweeping every thing before them. 1 was at 
dinner with Clairfait and his staff on the day when the intelligence arrived. 
The map was laid upon the table, and we had a kind of debate on the course 
which the Frenchman would take. That evening completed my opinion ot 
him asa general. He took the clearest view among all our conjectures, as 
the event proved, so far as the enemy’s movements were concerned ; though 1 
still retain my own idea of an original error in the choice of our field of bat- 
Ue. Betore the twilight feil, we mounted our horses, and rode to the spot 
where Clairfait had already made up his mind to meet the French. It was 
certainly a capital position for defence—a range of heights not toohigh for 
g uns, surmounted by a central plateau; the very position for a battery and 
a brigade ; but the very worst that could be taken against the new enemy 
that we had \o oppose.’ 

"Yet, what could an army of French recruits be expected to do against a 
— force so strongly posted ?’ was my question. 

‘My answer to that point,’ said Varnhorst, ‘must be a quotation from my 
old master of tactics. Ii the purpose of a general is simply to defend him- 
self, let him keep his troops on heights ; if his purpose is simply to make an 
artillery fight, let him keep behind his guns ; butil it is his purpose to beat 
the enemy, he must leave himself able to follow them—and this he can do 
only ona plain, In the end, afier beating the enemy in a dozen attempts to 
earry our batteries, but without the power of striking a blow in retaliation, 
we saw them carried all at once, and were totally driver from the field,’ 

‘So much for bravery and discipline against bravery and enthusiasm,’ said 
I. ‘Yet the enemy’s loss must have been tremendous, Every assault must 
have torn their columns to pieces.’ Even this attempt at reconciling him to 
his ill fortune tailed. . 

‘Yes,’ was the cool reply ; ‘ but they could afford it, which was more than 
we could do. Remember the maxim, my young friend, when you shall come 
to be a general, that the only security for gaining battles is, to have good 
troops, and a good many of them.—The French recruits fought like recruits, 
without knowing whether the enemy were betore or behind them; but they 
fought, and when they were beaten they fought again. While we were fixed 
on our heights, they were formed into column once more, and marched gal- 
tantly up tothe mouth of our gans. ‘Then we had but 1,800 men to the French- 
man’s 60,000. Such odds are too great. Whether our great king would have 
fought at all with such odds against him, may be a question; but there can 
be none, whether he would have fixed himself where he could not manauvre, 
The Frenchman attacked us on flanks and centre, just when and where he 
pleased ; there stood we mowing down his masses from our fourteen redonbts and 
waiting to be attacked again. ‘To do him justice, he fought stoutly; and to 
do us justice, we fought sturdily But sull we were losing men; the aflair 
fooked unpromising from the first half hour; and | pronounced that, if Du- 
mourier had but perseverance enough, he must carry the field.’ 

I made some passing remark on the singular hazard of bringing untried troops 
against the proverbial discipline of a German army, and the probability that 
the age of the wild armies of peasantry in Europe would be renewed, by the 
evidence of its success. 

‘Kight,’ said Varnhorst. ‘The thing that struck me most was, the 
new character of the whole engagement. It was Republicanism in the field ; 
a bold riot, a inob battle. Nor will it be the last of its kind. Our whole line 
was once attacked by the French demi-brigades, coming to the charge, with a 
general chorus of the Marseillaisiehymn. The eflect was magnificent, as we 
heard it pealing over the field through all the roar of cannon and musketry. 
The attack was defeated. 1t was renewed under a chorus in honour ot their 
general, and ‘ Vive Dumourier’ was chanted by 50,000 voices, as they ad 
vanced against our batteries. This charge broke in upon our position, and 
took five of ovr fourteen redoubts. Even Clairtait now acknowledged that 
all was lost; two-thirds of our men were hors de combat, and orders were given 
for a retreat. My turn now came to act, and I moved forward with my small 
brigade of cavalry—but I was not more lucky than the rest.’ 

| pressed to hear the particulars, but his mind was stilloverwhelmed witha 
sense of military calamity, always the most reluctant topic to a brave and hon- 

est soldier ; and he simply said—‘ The whole was a melee. Our rear was threat- 

» ened in force by 2 column which had stormed the height under a young brave, 
whom I had observed during the day, exposing himself gallantly to all the 
risks ot the field. ‘T’o stop the progress of the enemy on this point was es- 
sential: for the safety of the whole army was compromised. We charged 
them, checked them, but foand the whole brigade involved in a force of ten 
times our number ; fought our way out again with heavy loss; and after all, 
a shot, which brought my charger to the ground, left me wounded and bruised 
in the hands of the French. 1 was taken up insensible, and taken to the tent 
of the young commander of the column, whom | found to be the Duc de 
Chartres, the son of the late Duke of Orleans. His kindness to his prisoner 
was equal to his gallantry in the field, Few and hurried as our interviews 
were, while his army remained in its position he gave me the idea of a mind 
of great promise, and destined to great things, unless the chances of war 
should stop his career. But, though a Republican soldier, to my surprise he 
was no Republican. His inquiries into the state of public opinion in Europe, 
showed at once his sagacity, and the tarn which his thoughts, young as he was, 
were already taking.—But the diadem is trampled under (coc in France tor 
ever; and with cannon-shot in his front every day of his life, and the guillo- 
tine in his rear, who can answer for the history of any man for twenty-four 
hours together ?’ 

My time in Paris had now come toa close. Al! my inquiries for the tate 
of Lafontaine had been fruitless; and I dreamed the still more anxious in- 
quiries to which I should be subjected on my arrival; but I had at least the 
intelligence to give, that | had not left him in the fangs of the jailers of St. 
Lazare. I took leave of my bold and open-hearted Prussian friend with a 
regret, which I had scarcely expected to feel for one with whom I had been 
thrown into contact simply by the rough chances of campaigning; but I had 
the gratification of procuring for him, through the mysterious interest of El- 
nathan, an order for his t.ansmission to Berlin in the first exchange of prison- 
ers. This promise seemed to compensate all :he services which he had ren- 
dered tome, ‘I shall see the Rhine again,’ said he, ‘ which is much more 
than I ever expected since the day of our misfortune, I shall see the Rhine 
= !—and thanks to you for it.’ He pressed my hand with honest grati- 

e. 


The carriage which was to convey me to Calais was now at the door. Still, 
one thought was uppermost in his mind; it was, that I should give due cre- 


and the lation into the dust of the field, should last for half a centary ; 
until the w existing generation are in their graves, and new s 
shall take their places, astonished at the fondness of their fathers for bank- 
rupicy and bloodshed.’ After some sharp censures of the unpurposed con- 
duct ot the German cabinets, he finished by —. if the Frenca continue 
to fightas they have fought, Jemappes will be the beginning of a new era. 
In the hi of the world, every great change of human supremacy has been 
the result of a change in the principles of war; and the nation which has 
been the first to adopt the change, bas led the triumph for its time. France 
hax found out a new element in war—the force of multitade, the charge of the 
masses; and she wil] coaquer, uaotil the kings of Europe follow her example, and 
call their nations to the field. ‘Till then she will be invincible, but then her con- 
quests will vanish; and the world, exhausted by carnage, will be quiet for a 
while. Bat the wolfish spirit of human natare will again hunger for prey ; 
some new system of havuc will be discovered by some great genius, who 
ought to be cursed to the lowest depths of human memory; but whe will be 
| exalted to the most rapturous heights of human praise, Then again, when 
one halfct the earth is turned into a field of battle, and the other into a ceme- 
tery, mankind will ery out for peace; an¢ again, when refreshed, will rush 
into still more ruinous war:—thus all things ran in a circle. But France 
has found out the secret fur this age, and—-ve victis!—the pestilence will be 
tame to the triamph of fiertrenzy, her rapine, and her revenge.’ 

‘Exactly what l should have expected from Guiscard,’ was my remark ; 
‘he is always making bold attempts to tear up the surface of the time, and 
look into what is growing below.’ ; 

‘ Well, well,’ replied my honest fellow soldier, ‘I never perplex my brain 
with those things. I dare say your philosophers may be right ; at least once 
in a hundred years. But take my word for it, that masket and bayonet will 
be useful mailers still ; and that discipline and my old master Frederick, will 
be vol my as Damourier and desperation, when we shall have brigade tor 
brigade.’ 

‘The postilions cracked their whips, the little Norman horses tore their way 
over the rough pavement; the sovereign people scattered off on every side, to 
save their lives and limbs; and the plain of St. Denis, rich with golden corn, 
and tracked by lines of stately trees, opened far and wide before me. From 
the first ascent I gave a parting glance at Paris—it was mingled of rejoicing 
and regret, What hours of interest, of novelty, and of terror, I not pass- 
ed within the circuit of those walls! Yet, how the eye cheats reality !—that 
city of imprisonment and frantic liberty, of royal sorrow and ot popular ex- 
altation, now louked a vast circle of calm and stately beauty. How delusive 
is distance in every thing! Across that plain, luxuriant with harvest, sur- 
rounded with those soft hills, and glittering in the purple of this glorious eveo- 
ing, it looked a paradise. 1 knew it—a pandemenium ! 

T speeded on—every thing was animated and animating in my journey. It 
was the finest season of the year; the roads were good: the prospects—as | 
swept down valley and rashed round hill, with the insolent speed of a govern- 
ment employe, leaving all meaner vehicles, travellers, andthe whcle workday 
world behind—seemed to me to redeem the character of French landscape. 
But how much of its colouring was my own! Was J not free? was I not re- 
turning te England? was { not approaching scenes, and forms, and the reali- 
ties of those recollections, which, even in the field of battle, and at the foot of 
the scaffold, had alternately cheered and pained, delighted and distressed me ? 
—yet which, even with all their anxieties, were dearer than the gilded dreams 
of amDition. Was [not about to meet the gay smile and poignant vivacity 
of Mariamne? was | not aboutto wander in the shades of my paternal castle ? 
to see those relatives who were to shape so large a share of my future happi- 
ness; to meetin public life the eminent public men, with whose renown the 
courts and even the camps of Europe were already ringing: and last, proud- 
est, and most profound teeling of all—was I not to venture near the shrine on 
which had placed my idol, to offer her the solemn and distant homage of the 
heart; perhaps to hear of her fium day to day ; perhapsto see her noble beau- 

y; perhapseven to Acar that voice, ot which the simplest aceents sunk to my 
soul, But Il mast not atiempt to describe sensations which are in their nature 
indescribable ; which dispose the spirit of man to silence: and which, in their 
true intensity, suffer but one faculty to exist, absorbing all the rest in deep 
and delicious reverie. 

I drove with the haste of a courier to London; and afler having deposited 
my despatches with one of the under-secretaries of the Foreign ollice, I flew 
to Mordecai’s den in the city. London appeared to me more crowded than 
ever; the streets longer, the buildings diogier; and the whole, seen alier the 
smokeless and light-coloured towns of the Continent, looked an enormous 
manufactory, where men wore themselves out in perpetual blackness and 
bustle, to make their bread, and die. But my heart beat quickly as I reached 
the door of that dingiest of all its dwellings, where the lord of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds burrowed himself from the eyes of mankind. 

Tu be continued, 
—-———_ — 
GEOL OGY. 

Geology, a Poem in Seven Books. By the Rev. J. 8. Watson, B.A. 12mo. 
pp. 313. Pickering. 

Various sciences have had their bards and now Geology may justly be 
proud of hers. Neither Darwin's Bolanic Garden, nor any other production 
of the kind, merits higher praise than Mr, Watson’s able exposition, from the 
beginning to the end, i.e. from the earliest cosmogonical theories to the latest 
geological discoveries, of the subject he has thus had the originality and the 
hardihood to discuss in verse. He has married the geologic-like hammer of 
Thor to the poetry of Balder; and thas united we cordially commend his per- 
formance to the world. 

To exhibit its scientific merits as we ought, we should have to trace our 
way througn the whole seven books in detail; but we will content ourselves 
with one striking example, which to our mind possesses much beauty as 
well as novelty, and may be deemed a fair specimen of ihe author's high 
thoughts and excellent style :-— 
‘ The tribes of living things, then, says my creed, 
Began to be in all material points 
As now they are. ‘Their present form, howe’er 
Alter'd by circumstance, was not evolved, 
By gradual growth, out of an older state. 
Sysiems of life, herbal and animate, 
Have ris‘n and fall’n unaltered. Each sprang forth 
With all th’ essential attributes and parts 
Which afterwards it bore. The lion’s frame, 
When first he paw’d to free his hinder’d parts 
From cumbring earth, was lion jast as now, 
The reptile race were reptiles from the first; 
And fish were fish ; birds, birds; and man was man. 
But was this total globe, ere man arose, 
Wholly resign’d to life irrational ? 
Was there a time when only scaly tribes, * 
Or the huge Saurian brood, revell’d sole lords 
Of all our world? or what if concreate 
With these, there liv’ a race of nobler kind, 
Our equals or superiors in the gills 
Of reason, virtue, wisdom, but of frames 
Distinct from ours (of texture shadowy, thin, 
Traversing earth, but swilt and light to flit 
The lower air, yet not of buoyancy 
To reach the upper sky), whose forms would leave 
No relics of existence undecay’d ! 
Man may scarce fancy this, but who shall dare 














ditto the bravery of the Austrian general and his army. ‘If I have spoken 
of the engagement at all,’ said he, ‘it was merely to put youin possession 
of the facts. You return to England; you will of course hear the battle that 
lost the Netherlands discussed in various versions, The open opinion of 
England decides the opinion of Europe. Tell, then, your countrymen, in vin- 
dication of Clairfait and his troops, that after holding his ground tor nine 
hours against three times his force, he retreated with the steadiness of a move- 
ment on parade, without leaving behind him a single gun,colour, or prisoner. 
Tell them, too, that he was defeated only through the marvelious neglect of 
a government which left him to fight battles without brigades, defend fortresses 
without guns, and protect insurgent provinces with a fugitive army.’ 

*You mayrely upon my fighting your battles over the London dinner-tables, 
as perseveringly, if not as much against odds, as you fought it in the field. 
Bat the fortune of war is proverbial, and | hope yet to pour out a libation to 
you as Generalissimo Varnshorst, the restorer of the Austrian laurels.’ 

_* Well, Marston. may you be a true prophet! But read that letter from 
Guiseard ; our long-headed friend not merely crops our German laurels, but 
threatens to root up the tree.’ He handed me a letter from the Prussian phi- 
losopher wt was a curious catalogue raisenne of the improbabilities of success 
in the genera} war otEurope againsi the Repubiic, concluding with these words, 
so characteristic of his solemn and reflective views of man and the affairs of 

“ War is the original epee of human nature, and civilization is the 

at promoter of war. ‘The more civilized all nations become, the more they 
ht. The most civilized continent of the world has spent the fourth of its 
moderr existence in war. Every man of common sense, of course, abhors is 
waste of life, of treasure, and oftime. Still the propensity is so strong, that 
# continues the most prodigal sacrifice of them all. I think that we are en- 
tering ob a period, when war, more than ever, wil) be the business o! na- 





Deem that it could not be? who shall deny 

The Cause that made earth’s human habiiant 

Of mould part heavenly, part terrene, the power 

To people it with more ethereal kinds, 

Ot substance less corporeal, whose whole being 

Has vanish'd quite, nor lett a trace behind ? 

But Jet my song resume its course; nor let 

My object be to search conjecture’s fields 

For what might be, but to declare what was.’ 

—__ 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Eleventh Annual Commencement of this Institution was celebrated 
on Tuesday, the 2d inst., in the Church of the Messiah, in Broadway, oppo- 
site Waverley Place. At ten o'clock, A.M. tae hour appointed, the Church 
was filled by a refined and intelligent audience. The Procession, composed 
of the Officers and Students of the Institution and various distinguished indi- 
viduals, moved from the University to the Church. Chancellor Frevincavy- 
sen, of course, occupied the Chair. Among the distinguished gentlemen on 
the platform we noticed his Excellency Governor Bouck, his Honor Lieut. 
Governor Dickinson, Hon. Avex. H. Everett, Rer. Dr. Minor, and others. 
The Chancellor opened the Exercises of the occasion by reading the X1Xth 
Psalm, and offering a fervent and appropriate prayer. The Exercises of the 
Graduating Class were as follows 

1. Latin Salutatory, Thomas B. Stirling. 

2. English Salutatory, with Oration, D. Franklin Sayre, 
3. Poetry, T. Jarvis Carter. 

4. *Knight Errantry, Benjamin B. Ayerigg. 


tions. 1 should aot be surprised if the mania of tarning nations into beggars, 6. | Empire State, Hampton Harriot = 


“ Fifiy years hence,” A Colloquia] Poem. 
Shade of the Future, A. Oakey Hall. 
Shade of the Past, John F. Judd. 

2. Our Times, John Adair Pleasants. 

13. Philosophica) Oration, George W. Kimball. 

14. Relations of Faith to Reason, Francis Atte:bary. 

15. *Morality of Nations, Louis H. Pignolet. 

16. Moral Grandeur. Wheelock N. Harvey. 

17. Keats, A. Oakey Hall. 

18. *Democracy of Milton's time, Wm. T. Van Duzer. 

19. Influence of Science on Social Progress, John F. Judd. 

* Excused at their request. 

It would be invidiousto criticise these performances, and therefore we shal 
only remark that, while all were creditable to the institution, some of thom 
bore evidence of fine scholarship and thorough mental discipline on the 

of their authors. In point of elocution, the speakers were certainly above 
mediocrity, though no one particularly distinguished himself in this gracefyj 
acquirement above his fellows. 

The Chancellor conferred the Degree of Bachelor of Arts on the follow; 
candidates, composing the Graduating Class : Td 
George J Adler, J. De La Montagnie, 
Francis Atterbury, Henry E. Duncan, 
Benjamin B. Aycrigg, Willard L. Felt, 
David P Belknap, Richard B. Ferris, 
James F. Bowman, A. Oakey Hall, 
Wa. I. Brown, Hampton Harriot, 
Fred. G. Carnes, W.N. Harvey, 

Geo. A. Carnes, Sami. R. Hubbard, 
Timothy J. Carter, F. W. lremonger, 
George H. Clapp, John F. Judd, 
Nath'l K. Cobb, Geo. W. Kimball, 
Howard Crosby, Jas. M. Kimball, Wo. T. Van Duzer. 
James L. Dayton, Chas. H. Mitchell, George Uhler. 
Diplomas were awarded to the foliowing Students of the Scientific and Phi 


losophical Course : 
Charles Ayerigg, Wm. E. Bloodgood, William B. Browa, 
. W. Smith, George Wood, Jr. 
_ The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon the following candidates 
in course : 
Fred’k W. Geissenheimer, Jr. Whitfield Timnlow, 
Samue! A. Seaman, Edward J. Vail, 
Eugene Lawrence, 
The Honorary Degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon George A. 
Ward, Esq. 
The Degree of M. D.wasconferred upon the following Graduates of the 


University Medical College : 
Danie! Ayres, Jr. N. Y. John Henry Stafford, N. Y. 
David Egner Breiney, Pa. William C. Burke, N. Y. 
Alonzo F. Giseulord. 

The Honorary Degree of M. D. was conferred upon Dr. Razoir of Greece, 
Dr. Guerin of Paris, Dr. Thrall of Kenyon College, Ohio, and Dr. Augustes 
Davezac, Jr. of New-Orleans. 

The Honorary Degree of D. D. was conferred upon Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, of Leeds, England, and Rev. George B. Cheever, of New. 
York. 

The concluding Oration, on‘ Art Creative,’ together with the usual Valedic- 
tory Addresses, were delivered by George J. Adler, who performed the duty 
assigned him in a manner which reflected great credit upon himself as well as 
upon the University. 

The exercises were interspersed with Music of a high order of excellence, 
under the direction of Mr. Timm. 

The venerable Dr. Milnor pronounced the Benediction, after which the 
audience dispersed, having listened with deep interest to the exercises for more 
than four hours. 


David H.M’Coy, 
Louis H. Pigell, 
John A. Pleasants, 
Horace L. E. Prat, 
Thompson Roweii, 
Austin L, Sands, Jr, 
David F. Sayre, 
Thomas B. Surling, 
H. D. Sutherland, 
John Townsend, Jr. 
Chas. H. Tompkins, 





Vavictices. 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 
Says Dick to Jack, ‘ Your neighbours say, 
You wrangle with your wite each day.’ 
‘Pooh! pooh!’ says Jack, ‘they only joke ; 
’Tis now a fortnight since we spoke !’ 
A very Irregular Verb.—This reminds us of the amusing torture of an Eng- 
lishman whom we met with in our late tour through Ltaly ; he complaimed 
bitterly of the irregularity of the French verbs he was learning. ‘The vere 
aller,’ said he, ‘is impassable.’ He was atthe greatest pains to remember the 
present tense, and insisted on repeating it tous. Never, never did we lawgh 
so heartily as when he recited it. A young French traveller, who gave him- 
self out as a teacher of languages, had thus taught it him :— 
Je vais. 
Tt viens. 
III sort. 
Nous partons. 
Vous rentrez, 
Quelle irreguiarite! exclaimed our Englishman, and he began again, amé 
then we laughed like children, at his laborious conjugation, and never coalé 
find courage enough to undeceive him.—Madame de Girardin in La Prem. 
Why did Adam, when alone, fin! the day very long? Because it was ab 
ways morning without Eve. 
Why did Jupiterdescend to Danae iu a shower of gold? ‘To prove thathe 
was one of the reigning sovereigns. 
Curious Epitaph.—The following original epitaph is on a gravestone in Bit- 
teswell churchyard :— 
The world’s a city, full of crowded streets, 
And death the market where each person meets ; 
If life was merchandise that man could buy, 
The rich would live and all the poor must die. 
A man that breaks his word bids others be false to him. 
it was nobly said by Bishop Cumberland, to a physician who advised bim 
for the sake of his health to relax somewhat from the severe duties of his oF 
fice—‘ Sir, [| had rather wear out than rust out,’ 
Price of Kiss:s—As to the marketable value of a kiss, it fluctuates consicce 
ably. Sheridan, we are informed, gave a guinea for one ; some people only 
geta box on the ear. We ourselves were once kissed in a dream, and that 
cost usa pair of gloves, A nursery rhyme informs us that— 
There was an old man in a velvet coat, 
He kissed a maid and gave her a groat, 
from which evidence we gather that the highest price is IJ. 1s., and lowes 
4d.— Punch. 
To be satisfied with persons in general, we must not see them too pear— 
Some landscapes, when viewed at a certain distance, appear charming; b#t 
when approached show dirty, thorny, and rugged paths. 
A young woman alighting from a stage coach, when a piece of ribbon from 
her bonnet fell into the bottom of the carriage. ‘You have left your bow be 
hind,’ said a lady passenger. ‘ No, I haven’, he’s gone a fishing,’ innocently 
rejoined the damsel. 
As the sword of the best tempered metal is most flexible, so the truly gere- 
rous are most pliant and courteous in their behaviour to their inferiors. 
Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our vanity gives currency. 
The London Times has the following announcement in its advertising 0+ 
lumns: ‘ To be sold, a Brougham, second-hand.’ 
The following anagram may amuse some ef our readers: 
Victoria, Regina, in Old England. 
I reign a victor in a golden land. 
‘I am transported to see you,’ as the convict said to the kangaroo. 
What is the only secret all women cankeep? Their age. i 
A celebrated clown once produced on the stage a rusty old sword. ‘This, 
said he, ‘is the sword with which Balaam smote his ass.’ One of the a& 
dience replied, ‘I thoaght he had no sword, but only wished for one.’ ‘ You 
right,’ rejoined the clown, ‘ and this is the very swozd he wished for.’ 
A woman’s heart is the only true ‘ plate’ for a man’s likeness. An instant 
gives the impression, and an age of sorrow and charge effaces it not. s 
A book was printed during the time of Cromwell with the following = 
‘ Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of the Covenant, and boiled with 
water of Divine Love—Take ye and eat.’ 
Affectation in any part of our carriage, is lighting up a candle to our de 
fects, and never fails to make us be taken notice of, either as wanting seas 











5, Stability of our Government, David P. Belknap. 
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Kuiperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, June 25. 
THE CORN-LAWS. 


Mr. C. VILLIERS then rose to propose his annual motion for the repeal 
of the corn-law. The hon. member, in a speech which occupied nearly tour 
hours in the delivery, urged the oft-repeated arguments in favour of his mo- 
tion, He contended that the argument about being independent of foreigners 
was one of the must untenable which could be advanced in favour of the pre- 
sent system, the fact being that the country was unable to grow a sufficient 
quantity of corn to supply the necessities of the people. This was proved by 
tne large importations of foreign corn. He contended that, so far frum being 
beneficial tu the farmers and farm labourers, the present law was the main 
cause of the evils under which those classes were suffering. In answer to the 
assertion that an extensive importation of foreign wheat, such as might be ex- 
pected if a free trade were esiablished, would cause a large portion ot the poor- 
er soils to be thrown out of cultivation, he aaduced some statements founded 
on experiments made by Lord Ducie, showing that on land bearing no rent 
corn could be raised at as low a rate here as by the foreigner. (This asser- 
uon of the hon. member caused some laughter.) Of course, rent made all the 
difference (laughter.) Let those who laughed ebserve that the argument was 
against the assertion that the repeal of the corn-law would throw iand out ol 
cultivation, because, before the cultivation of land for the production of corn 
could be given up as profitless, not only must the rent be given up, but the 
price must be such as would neither remunerate capital tor its employment, 
nor render it worth the labourer’s while even to cultivate allouments of the 
land. There were not wanting cases in which land which would neither pay 
rent nor the interest of capita! had answered exceedingly well when let to la- 
bourers. He wished to cal) atiention to the fact of the extensive immigration 
of agricultural labourers in the manufacturing districts; but the depression of 
manufactures would cause the tide to turn and the agricultural districts would 
be inundated by labourers from the manufacturing towns, Improvements in 
agriculture, too, must displace labour—supposing the principle of bringing to 
market the largest amount of capital at the cheapest rate were carried out. 
The same effect then must follow from improvement in agriculture as from 
tree importations of corn. Recent analysis of the population had shown that 
the agricultural class com not 7-9ths, as had been stated, but 1-7th only 
of the whole. Whatever the proportions, however, it was the people's indu- 
bitable right to have as great an abundance and cheapness of food as it was 
possible by any contrivance to secure. When there was an abundant harvest, 
it was a matter of universal joy; why, then, should those who were endeav- 
ouring to secure the blessing of a permanent, abundant, and cheap supply of 
food, be denounced as selfish agitators? The hon. member read a number of 
statements illustrating the consequcnces of the want of nutritious food upon 
the labouring classes. He condemned the conduct ofthe agriculturists, who 
were perpetually endeavouringto devise means to keep up the price of corn ; 
and who were always loudest in their complaints when the working classes 
were prosperous. He alluded to the proceedings at various agricul:ural meet- 
ings, and contended that it was evident that nothing was more lamentable 
than the present condition of agriculture. It was agreed on all hands that 
something should be done ; but he did not believe that the Jandlor.s generally 
woukd take the advice which had been given them, and Jet their tenants have 
leases for such a time and on such conditions as would justify them in laying 
out their capital in endeavouring to improve the soil. No: they liked to keep 
their electioneering influence and to enjoy their sports, He admitted that the 
tenants were indisposed, in many instances, totake long leases, because the 
were in doubt as to the amount of protection on which they may depend. If 
all protection were done away, and they were left to their own energies, the 
farmers would be more ready to come under engagements. The hon. mem- 
ber then referred to the effects of the New Poor-law, and said that law ought 
not to have been passed if it were meant to maintain the corn-law. The ar- 
gument that it was necessary to protect existing interests, by which it was at- 
— to support the present system of monopoly, was the same that was 
used in support of the slave-trade; but as the voice of justice and humanity 
had prevailed in favour of the slave, so would it ere long in tavour of the en- 

tire abolition of a system which bore so oppressive ly upon the labouring clas- 
ses ol this country. 

Mr. FERRAND rose to move, by way of amendment, for a committee to 
consider a set of resolutions, affirming the justice and utility of the corn-law 


as protecting British capital aad encouraging native industry. He stated | 


that the Anti-Corn-law League wa® held in hatred and contempt by the work- 
ingclasses. He read a letier from an operative who had been hustled and 
arrested tor merely asking, ata meeting of the League, whether that meeting 
was a publicone. As tothe employment of the agricultural labourers in the 
manaiecturing districts, that experiment had been tried in 1836 and 1837, and 
tollowed by most appalling distress. He read memorials trom different classes 
of handicrattsmen, complaining of the increase of machinery, and urging that 
it ought to be made at least to bear its share of taxation with the operatives 
whom it displaced ; but none of these memorialists attributed their distress to 
the corn-law, nor petitioned for its repeal. He also read from a pamphlet 
some extracts showing the distress inflicted on various classes of the working 
people by machinery. He reverted to and repeated a former charge of his — 
that Mr. Cobden had had dealings with his peonle on the truck system. Mr. 
Cobden and his fellow Leaguers were now in such discredit with the working 
classes, that they could not face them in the north, but had been obliged to 
seek refuge in Covent-garden Theatre, and throw themselves on the aid of 
every low political dissenter. 

Capt. BERKLEY said, he used to hear it observed that the interests of the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes were the same. He regretted the at- 
tempt made to sow disunion between them. The landed gentlemen were now 
vilified, and undeservedly called the drones of the hive. They had now as- 
sociatedagainst the Anti-Corn-law League, and intheirturn unfairly imputed 
bad motives to the manufacturers. These dissensions should be set at rest ; 
and that should be done by the total repeal of the corn-law, which he believ- 
ed to have been mainly retarded by the violence of the Anti-Corn-law Lea- 
guers themselves. 

Mr. GLADSTONE proposed to meet Mr. Villiers’ motion with a direct 
negative, rather than adopt any amendment, especially an amendment like 
that of Mr. Ferrand, which would be very questionable in respect of its doc- 
trines touching machinery. ‘The mover had reasoned as ifthis were merely 
a landlords’ question; whereas the farmers were much more active ip call- 
ing on the landlords to support a protective law, than the landlords in calling 
on the farmers for that purpose ; and even the agricultural labourers were far 
trom viewing the present law with the dislike which had been alleged. He 
disproved, by reference tu facts, the allegation that incendiarism had been 
prevalent in dear years. Much of the unwillingness of the farmers to adopt 
improved methods of cultivation arose frum the uncertainty occasiuned by 
the agitation of the League. The interests of the agricultural labourers were 
best consulted by the preservation of the corn law. The mover had no right 
to assume that the original object of the law was to produce scarcity; the 
ground assigned for it in its inception was the very contrary—namely and ex- 
pressly, to produce abundance. It was important, in order to generate confi- 
dence, that there shoulda be stability, and the stability which he should advo- 
cate would be, not the abandonment of protection, but the full and tair trial of 
the existing principle, which had hitherto surpassed the most sanguine expec- 
tations entertained from it. The same sudject had been debated 18 nights in 
1842! Parliament could not repeat suchdiscussions every year; and he claim- 
ed some stability for the decision of Parliament. The mover had laid down 
principles adverse to every protection; but the policy of parliament did not gu 
that length, and a strong case was necessary to warrant the abolition o! an 
existing proteciion in any particular instance. As yet we had but two years 
of experiment—those two had been very peculiar with respect to the seasons, 
and yet they had not been years of unsteady price. The old corn-law had 
been much impugned for its effect im deranging the currency by the export of 
bullion; now, under the new corn-law, that derangement had not taken 
place. He begged the house to recollect how large a class was constituted 

y these, the inhabitants of the smallertowns as well as of the country, who 
were either employed in, or dependent upon agriculture. He deprecated the 

ntinuance of the Anti-Corn-law agitation ; and declared, that as it was the 

ty of the government, so he hoped it would be the pleasure of the house to 
esist the motion. 

Lord John RUSSELL confessed the awkwardness of his own position on 
present motion ; for he could not vote for the total and immediate repeal 
he protective duty, neither could he assent to maintain the present Curn- 

aw 

That law had not the trial of bad harvests. When the harvest was abun- 

cant, then, of course, all the advantages of the plan would accrue; but when 
the appearance of a bad harvest was succeeded by a good une, then there was 


a considerable importation, by which the merchants were ruined ; or if a bad 
harvest took place suddenly, then there was a sudden and immense importa- 
100 at a high price, at a low duty by which the people suffered very greatly, 
while the farmer had only his cr yp to meetit. it was said, the same evils 


vouli have to be encountered with fixed duty; but there was this diflerence, 
hat with a fixed duty the merchant had at least one element of certainty—he 
vould know whether the duty were 5s.. 6s., or 10s.—that he had a certain sum 
© pay; andtherefore there would be a regular trade, as with respect to any 
other commodity. He objected to the sudden change proposed by Mr, Villiers. 








Any altezation should be igtroduced gradually. On this point, Adam Smith» 
Ricardo, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Huskisson were agreed. They held, io 
fact, the same doctrines on free trade as the Anti-Corn-law League ; bat the 
destructive feature of the Leagae was that they proposed a sudden change in 
the protective system. Unable as he was to take a part in this vote, he 
most heartily wished there might be some compromise with regard to this 
question. 

He did not think the present law was fit to sustain iself in stormy times.— 
No majority, however ferme, would put an end to the agitation of this ques- 
tion, ‘The present law was as much opposed to the views of those who de- 
sired increased protection as it was to those of the Fiee-traders ; therejore it 
was impossible not to expect agitation against it. He objected to the excla- 
sive manner in which the subject had been brought forward. ‘The proper way 
to deal with the question of protection would be to consider all the protections 
that existed, both as regarded agricultural produce and manulactures ; and if 
they wished to show them ali to be unsound and injurious, with a view of 
their abrogation, he thought it would be fairer to do that than to continue ha- 
fangues upon the subject of the Corn-law, mixed as they often were out of 
that House with attacks on the conduct of landlords and on the agricultural 
interests generally, which tended in no degree to a setuement, but had done 
much to indispose the landlords, and still more the farmers, to the considera- 
tion of the question. [Lord John sai down without any cheers trom any side 
of the House. 

Mr. MILES op the resolution, and spoke against the agitation car- 
ried on by the Anti-Corn-law League. He relieu on the government for main- 
taining the Corn-law in its present state. 
Lord HOWICK avowed hiinself a supporter of absolute repeal, as there 
was no longer any compromise possible, He was prepared to rest his sup- 
rt of the present motion expressly upon this single ground—that the present 
industry was inadequately rewarded ; that wages were low, and profits low ; 
and that all these things were to be ascribed in a great degree to the existing 
Corn-law. 
On the motion of Colonel RUSHBROOK, the debate was then adjourned. 
Debate Resumed,—June 6. 
Mr. COBDEN said the subject of the discussion was not the character of 
the League, but of the law; but the course now taken reminded him ot the 
brief delivered for a detendant who, having no case, instructed his counsel 
simply to abuse the plaintiff’s attorney. It was said that this was only part 
of a universal system of protection ; but there could be no such system ; no 
protection could be given to the British exporter, You would not put down 
the League by calling names; nor by such childish displays as had been heard 
that night. Jt was said that the landlords could not meet taxation without pro- 
tection. But if the manufacturers were thusto pay the taxes of the landlords, 
who were w pay the taxes of the manufacturers? It was argued that _ 
prices were necessary to defray taxation: but this protection did not make 
prices high except in the article of corn. How were you to requite the clas- 
ses who were neither landlords, nor farmers, nor manufacturers {| Were those 
classes to bear your share of the taxes? ‘The price of corn was a barometer 
of revenue; when corn was dear, revenue failed; when corn was cheap, rev- 
enue flourished. (He specitied certain periods in which the occurrences bad 
coincided.) He was tor free trade, not in corn alone, but in all things else ; 
and if the protection on corn were destroyed, the protection on all things else 
would break down with it. There was nothing impracticable or revolution- 
ary in that general abolition; it extended only to duties imposed for the sake 
ot protection; and that the total amount of such duties were about 2,500,000/, 
Equalize your colonia) duties, and that entire loss would be at once compen- 
sated. He knew that his opponents had the constiiuencies with them; but 
the opinions of those constituencies would not stand, because their basis was 
rotten. The Treasury bench had evaded the subject, Lord Stanley had nev- 
er met it; and he challenged that noble lord now to satisfy the Lancashire 
manufacturers of the justice of protection. 

Sir R. PEEL said,—I can very sincerely assure hon. members that it is not 
my intention to occupy much of their time upon an occasion when this house 
has been engaged for the benefit of a company which generally performs at the 
Covent-garden (a laugh). It is with great reluctance that J do anything hav- 
ing the least tendency to prevent their enjoying a full benefit, and | tmust say, 
that I was very sorry to observe that during the early part o! the performance 
the front bench on the other side of the house was wholly unoccupied (laugh- 
ter). Of those places there was not a single occupant of that bench. I canas- 
sure the hon. members opposite—many of whom assisted at my benefit the 
other night—-that I had no desire to be the cause of depriving them of a fuller 
audience. Throughout the evening I have been here, as well as my bon. frends 
near me to witness the performances of that class of gentlemen now present 
who have rehearsed their parts upon another stage. We have been here the 
whole of the evening, and we could not help listening with some surprise to the 
allusion made on the other side to the speech of my hon. friend, the member 
for Northamptonshire. It was too much to say that a considerable portion of 
the time which my hon. friend took in celivering that speech was spent with- 
out his making any reference to the main question. It would seem as if the 
the hon member for Stockport would, if he had an opportunity, have advised 
my hon. friend to apply himself more closely to the main question. I cannot 
help wishing that he had given that advice to the hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton, ‘The house cannot have forgotten that the hon. gentleman wko came 
forward and who gave the tone to our deliberations, who, in fact, was the lead. 
ing performer, took precisely the same course which the hon. member for Wol- 
verhampton complains against my hon. friend for having pursued. The hon 
member for Wolver).empton addressed the house for the space of three hours 
and a-half, one hour and a-half of which period was devoted to the production 
of newspaper reports of speeches delivered at meetings of agriculturists. The 
hon. member who spoke last should recollect that Lis own leader is the author 
of this practice; and if the example of the hon. member for Wolverhampton 
be followed at this side of the heuse, the hon. member for Stockport isthe las 
that ought to complain of it. Now, sir, | was very glad to see the second top- 
ic adverted to by the hon. gentlemen. The hon. gentleman delivered a homily 
against the practice of ealling names. Well, itis a very bad practice (cheers), 
buz it happens that those who are the most lavish in their attacks upon others, 
and in throwing imputations upon the motives of others, are very often those 
who shrink the most from the application of a similar instrument to themselves 
(loud cheers). 

J think if there be any party in this house whodeallargelyin the practice of 
affixing odious imputations to the motives of those Jrom whorm they dissent 
as to political measures, it is that very party of which the hon, gentleman is 
so distinguished a member (he ir). | don't defend the practice, but the ex 
ample provokes retaliation. The hon. gentleman says,— How is the Anti- 
Corn-Law League to be defeated?’ Sir, | believe that they have very great- 
ly diminished their own power by the use of the instrament which they have 
employed. I believe that they have provoked on the part of the tenaniry of 
this country the utmost indignation, from their use of unjust impatations, and 
from the practice of attributing base, selfish, and interested motives to hon 
members (cheers), [I believe they have provoked that indignation which 
has led to a combination against their proceedings. But a very short time 
since those hon. gentlemen boasted that, whatever the landlords might think, 
the whole of the tenantry and labourers were ranged on their side. I ap- 
prehend, they have discovered that they have outstripped the limits within 
which it would have been prudent to confine themselves, and that they have 
used instruments which have recciled against, and in no small measure in- 
jured themselves (loud Cheers}. The hon. gentleman calls our atiention to 
the particular motion of which notice has been given, and he says that we 
must not, and shall not, escape from its discussion. But it appears, from the 
speech of the hon. gentleman, that the question now under discussion is the 
total and immediate abrogation of all protection in every shape on agriculture 
and manufactures [hear, hear}. Weil, but ifthat be the question, why has 
not notice been given to that effect? (hear, hear). The motion of which 
the hon. gentleman gave notice is simply this. ‘ That from the date of the 
passing ol this resolution, protection to one partic ular department of indus- 
try, that is to say, agriculture, shall at once cease and determine.’ What he 


do know the meaning of the motion of which he gave notice. (An expres- 
sion of dissent from Mr. Cobden here interrupted the debate for an instant. 
The right hon. gentleman continued.) 

The hon. gentleman shakes his head. Does he dissent from the character 
which lam giving to this particular motion? ‘The motion is this, ‘ That any 
restriction of the supply of food, having for its object to impede the free 
purchase of an article upon which depends the subsisance of the communi 
ty, is indefensible in principle, injurious in operation, and ought to be abol- 
ished. That it is therefore expedieni that the act 5th and 6th Victoria, c. 14, 


shall be repeaied forthwith The hon. gentleman afterwards promises that 


having got that, he will proceed to destroy protection on manufactures, I thin} 
it would have been more satistactory, uf he had commenced with the removal! 
| ol protection from those atticles con urrentiy with its removal from corn 


Well, I defend protection to agricultare (vocilerous cheers)—on the prince iple 
and to the extent to which | have defended it before (renewed cheers) lam 
about to pronounce Bo new opinions on this subject. Speaking generally, I 
think the agricultare of this country is entitled to protection, and that it is so en 
titled to provecuion trom considerations A justice as well as from considera- 
tions of policy. Ido consider that there are special and peculiar burdens on 





ND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


intends to co with respect to protection to manufactures, we know net, but we | 
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agriculture (loud cheers from the ministerial, and repeated cries of ‘oh! oh!’ 
from the oppusition benches). 1 do beheve that that portion of the act which 
imposed burdens for the relief of the poor, aad subjected the profits of trade to 
} those burdens as well as the profits of agreulture, has not, so far aw the profits 
on trade are concerned, been acted on, whilst it has been acted on with respect 
to the profits of agroulture (hear, hear) | think, also, that there are restric- 
tions on the application of capital as concerns agriculture. 1 thunk, therefore, 
that considerations of justice do entitle agriculture to protection I think that 
| considerations of policy, sv faras the general interest of al! classes is concerned, 
| also justify this protection. I do not think eo on account of the special condi- 
| tien of the landlord, but because I believe that great public evil would arise 
were this motion to be affirmed to night; and I don’t belbeve that there are 10 
reflecting and thinking men, not excluding those in the ranks of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League even, who are of opinion that if to-morrow morning it were an- 
nounced that the Honse of Cummons had resolved that on next Monday week 
all protection should be immediately and suddenly withdrawn from agricultural 
produce, who imagine that such a precipitate withdrawal of protection would 
be for the advantage of this country. See if we agree to this motion what is 
to follow in its rear. If we are to trust the honourable gentleman, all protec 
tion 18 to be removed —that is, in respect to all colonial productions—in respect 
to coffee, and in respect to sugar, one fortnight afier, every protection ix to be 
removed (bear, boar) ‘Then my belief is, that in the present condition of this 
country that sudden withdrawal of all protection would paralyze the commer- 
cial interest and introduce such genenal confusion and distress that, eo far from 
the labourers benefiting, they would be invulved in the general ruin. The pro- 
posal, then, which we have to decide is, whether with respect to the whole of 
your colonial productions—with respect to the whole of your domestic pre- 
ductions, you shal! affirm this resolution, which, though it appears to me to be 
confined to corn, necessarily involves the removal of every protective duty 
with respect to every product. I believe that nothing but confusion would 
arise from such a pr ding (cb from the ministerial benches). 

Why, the Hon, gentleman may recollect when be made a most vigorous de- 
fence of the silk manufacturers and opposed the withdrawal of protection 
from that manofacture. Ten, why has not the motion been made to-night 
in conformity withthe meaning of the mover! Simply because he knew, if 
he extended the removal of protection from every class of manufactures— 
from colonial produce as wel! as from corn—‘hat he would have provoked 
such an opposition to his motion as would even have aggravated the majority 
by which, as it is, he willbe met (great cheers.) 1 do believe that it is for the 
interest of all classes of commerce and of manufactures that we should, in 
such an artificial state of society as that in which we jive, deal very cautious- 
ly and dispassionately with the removal of these prohibitions. I believe that 
the advances you make will be much more sure if they are made without griev- 
ously affecting existing interests [hear hear j| I ask you to ivok at the extent 
of capital employed in the cultivation of the soil—to look at the population of 
Ireland, entirely depending on ite agricaltural pr oduce—to see the amount of 
the supply of corn obtained from domestic agriculture, at least nine-tenths 
of the whole quantity consumed, and to look at the condition of the popula- 
tion employed in its culture. I know, according to your strict rigid principles 
of political economy abstractedly, if we were to forget the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the country and the interests which have grown up under the 
long endurance of protection, if we were to speak matnematically of these 
principles, no doubt they may be true. It may be true that a population from 
which protection is withdrawn Ought to apply itself to other applications ; but 
is that strictly true! If we are not mere philosophers and men of science, 
having to deal with abstract or indefinite quantities, but have to consult the 
convenience, the comfort, the substance of great masses of millions of human 
beings, are we to disregard those convictions which must be presented for the 
consideration of the legislature and of statesmen! (cheerr.) L speak not mere- 
ly of tenants under leases, but of tenantes-at-will, and of the labourers (hear, 
hear.) Nodoubt, as far as the law is concerned, there are few opportunities 
for the application of capital to the other branches of industry: no doubt, it 
is true, speaking literally and technically, that the labourers in Kerry and 
Galway may go and seek for subsistence in Manchester and Coventry. That 
is all true enovgh intheory, but false in practice (hear, hear.) Howcan you 
disturb a man who is far advanced in lile, to the age, perhaps, of nearly half 
a century, whose father and grandfather before him were occupied in agrical 
ture, and who knows nothing else himself? How is he to try this project, 
of suddenly removing himself trom his old occupation and locality to new 
ones’? Why, you would _ his confidence in the application of his cap- 
ital to agriculture as before, and you leave him without other modes for em- 
ploying it(hear, hear) You may rejoice and indulge in these theories of 
modern philosophy and political economy ; but when you have endangered 
and destroyed the peace and happiness of a nation, yoa will bave but a sorry 
return for your pains (cheers.) Looking, then, at the long endurance of the 
protection, atthe amount of capital involved in agriculture, and the position 
of the a dependent un agriculture, and atthe interests not merely 
of the landlords and tenants, but the comprehensive interests of all classes of 
the community, I must give my solemn and unqualified opposition to this 
proposal for the immediate removal of the present protection to agriculture 
(cheers.) But I will not shrink from the other question—am L prepared, 
theo, as I am opposed to the immediate removal of protection, to bring under 
the consideration of the house any modified proposition for altering the 
amount of protection determined upon two years ago, and carried into effect 
with the general good will and concurrence of the agricultural interen @ | 
say at once I arn not prepared to du so(cheers.) {Lam not holding langu age 
diflerent from that whieh my right hon. friend and myself held at an early 
period of the session. We said ther that we never had it in contemplation, 
and now we say that we have it not in contemplation, to make any alteration 
whatever in the corn-laws (chet rs.) 

The noble lord the member for the city of London last night declared bis in- 
tention of not voting against the proposal of the hon. gentieman. On what 
ground does he withhold the light of his countenance and the benefit of his ad- 
dress from those hon. gentlemen with whom he is agreed’ The noble lord 
seid last night that he found himself in a similar situation to that which I had 
i described the government to be—one of difficulty. No doubt we have had to 
| complain of difficulties as well as other governments. But we have met our 
| difficulties. We have got our votes; we did not shrink from our diffiealties ; 
| we did not think of discharging our duty by ronning away from them «cheers 

and laughter). What was the objection of the noble lord's voting against the 
| motion of the hon. gentleman! Because my right hon friend intends to up- 
|hold the existing coro-lawe, he cannot vote with us, though he denounces the 
proposition of the hon. gentleman. And because we uphold the existing corn- 
laws, the noble lord will not vote against the hon. gentleman. But the noble 
lord was not always so squeamish (hear and a laugh). The hon. member for 
Gateshead is an advocate for a fixed duty, and he intends to vote for the hon. 
| gentleman who bas done all he can to repudiate his company—ao hon. gen- 
| tleman who tells him, ‘1 do not invite you tu vote with me under any such pre- 
tence; for the resolution I mean to move in committee is jUst as much direct- 
| ed on principle against fixed duty as it in against the present sliding scale.’ 
Tne member for Gateshead therefore bas no more reason tor the vote heis about 
give than the noble lord has for absenting himself upon this occasion (hear, 
heer). Now the question is between the noble lord and between the govern- 
ment, asto the policy of making any alteration (cheers). I am speaking of 
those who now admit that there should be protection to agricalture. he 
| more discussion I hear, the more convinced I am thet if protection is to be giv- 
jen to agriculture, it is infinitely better to mainta n the present law than to at- 
: tempt to conciliate any support or favour by any slight modification whatever 
|(cheers). I think, as the hon gentleman considers it also, that to be the real 
j practical question :—‘ Is the present law to be maintained totally and entirely 

without any qualification or modification of it?’ (near), 1 must deciare, that 

I do not see that any public benefit is to be derived from altering the law, not 
|for the purpose of repeal, but even for the substitution of some such duty as 

that proposed by the noble lord 1 do belieye, that for the benefit of the tra- 
j der and the consuming classes, the present law is lar better argument in favour 
of a graduated scale of duty in preference to a fixed duty, than | heard from 
the noble lord last night. He was assigoing bis reasons why he so decidedly op- 
posed the motion of the bon. member for Wolverhampton. He goes quite as 
j far as I do in objections to the removal of protection to agricolture. The hon. 
| gentleman sopposes that the noble lord is fluenced by his unwillingness to 
declare for the removal of protection ; but the noble lord thinks it more con- 
venient to hold out to hon. gentlemen on this side of the house that, if the worst 
came to the worst, they would have a fixed duty to resort to (hear, and laugh- 
ter). I don’t beleve the noble lord was influenced by sucha motive. | believe 
lim to bea sincere advocate of protection to agriculture; but he i# in favour 
of a fixed duty in preference to a graduatedscale. It is a remarkable fact, how 
smell « past of this discussion has been appropriated to objections against the 
existing corn lawe (cheers). I heard ix repeated again to-night, as it was con- 
stantly stated before, and denied by me, that in 1842 I gave to the agriculturists 
an assuracce that the present law would secure to him @ price varying from 54+ 
wo 588 ,—that was to ray, an average price of 56s. Now, how is it possible that 
hon. gentlemen, if they refer to what I did say, can repeat that assertion | 

Mr. WARD —So it was understood. 

Sir R, PEEL —!: was underewod! Bat | mustask hon, gentlemen to look 
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to what I said, and not w what tbey may have understood (hear). I was 
told the other night that I made @ aceftain statement respecting the Bank : 
1 positively denied it, and hon. gentlemen opposite bore me out in doing so, 
I did state, that | thought there would be no advantage to the agriculturists 
to have a higher —_ than 5&s., or to the consumer that it should be lower 
thau 54s. Lappeal to any impartial man to say whether it is not inconsistent 
wiih che fact to say that | even countenanced the impression that the existing 
corn-law would guarantee a price of 66s. When I mentioned 56s. as the 
average of past years, | stated (nat corn, as far as the Legislature was concern 
ed, might vary between Dds. and Sus. ; and referring to former acts, I pointed 
io the disappointments Which bac taken place under them, and observed how 
utterly impossible i was lor any legislation to guarantee a particular price to 
the contumer, it being regulated by circumstances over which the Jegislation 
had nocontrol, 1 dobope, theretore, that hon. gentiemen will in future reter 
to my statements and not to that authority, high though ut be, whose lucubra- 
tions they may have time to peruze—I mean Mr. George Robins, the auctio- 
peer (laughter). 1 wish} that hon, gentlemen desirous of judging of the pre- 
sent corn-law would refer to the debate which took place in 1542, when [ in- 
uoduced it. 1 wish they would observe the predictions which the opponents 
of it then made as to the certainty of its injurious effects, andsee how far they 
have been borne out, or whether we ought now to be taunted for not having 
heeded those predicticns. First ofall, and the most positive prediction was, 
that the averages would be lowered ds. or 5s. by the selections of the new 
towns. Now, the selection’ of the new towns have not altered the averages, 

Mr. VILLIERS.—They have been lowered. 

Sir R. PEEL.—I1 beg the hon. member's pardon ; if calculated from the 
new towns incembination with the old towns—alihough | have not lately 


looked at the retuen—I think that tne result will show that the averages have | 
teen rather higher by the incorporation of the new towns than they otherwise | 


would havé' teen, and that the duty has therefore been lower. Another hen. 
member predicted thatthe new scale would cause a greater amount of specu- 
lation than the old one, inasmuch as the stake being small, the risk would be 
less. ‘Now, I do not believe there has been so much speculation under the 
old kaw; or so much holding back of corn in order to pour it into the market 
when the ptice by reason of a scarcity hadincreased. 1 know that in April, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, notendency was evinc- 
ed towards the keeping back of foreign corn, and that in the last month there 
was imported of wheat alone no less than 80,000 quarters. Does the hon. metn- 
ber ur Stockport recollect his prediction as to the eilect the present law would 
have on the commerce and manufacturers of the country. He declared in 
1842, that by enacting it we were going trom bad to worse, and that nothing 
could be more delusive than to suppose that an inerease inthe demand for la- 
bour or any revival of commercial prosperity could be at all compatible 
with itsexistence, Don't flatter yourselves,’ said the hon member, ‘ that with 
such a law there can be a revival of trade, tor | can demonstrate to you 
that such a thing is utterly impossible. 

Mr COBDEN.— Are you quoting me ! 

Sr R. PEEL.—Yes, except that the language which you used was m»ch 
stronger (cheers). The hon. gentleman said, that Stockport would become 
something like a howling wilderness occupied by paupers. Now, without mean- 
ing to say that 1843 afforded that amount of prosperity I should like to see, 
yet comparing it with preceding years, you will find that those dec!arations— 
those predictions of 1842, have been completely falsified (hear, hear). ‘T'ne 
hon. gentleman said in that year that we were not aware of the danger that 
was impending over us,—that before very long society in the manufacturing 
districts would be in a state of dissolution: 

Mr COBDEN (we believe).—And it was so. 

Sir R. PEEL.—It waseo? Well, then, if concurrently withthe passing of 
the present corn-law, society in the manutacturing districts was in a state of 
dissolution, [ ask you, what is its present condition? Was there not a great 
improvement in it, and has not the prediction of thehon memberthat the pres- 
eot law would be incompatible with an increase of manufacturing prosperity 
been completely falsified! ‘I'ake the declared value of the cotton manufacture 
in 1843, #8 compored with that of 1842, aud you will find it to have been 16,- 
200.0002, that of 1842 being enly 13,900,000/, The export of yarn hay dimin- 
ished, but the export of goods in a higher state of manufacture has increased 
Earthenware—the hon. gentleman particularly dwelt oo the export of earthen- 
ware—well, trom 555,000/,, in 1842, it had increased to 649,000/. Glass had 
increased, hardware and cutlery have increased, linen manufactures, silk and 
woolen manufactures have increased (hear, hear). During the existence ef this 
Jaw, which was said to be fatal, at least, to commercial prosperity, and intend- 
ed solely for the benefit of agriculture, the export of all the great branches of 
manufactures has in 1843 greatly increased as compared with 1842. The noble 
lord says, take great care of your imports ; he draws a great distinction between 
imports and exports—a distinction which, with all respect for him, I have nev- 
er been able to understand. I have given, in the case of exports, the declared 
value ; I only give the official value of the imports. But, from the importance 
the noble lord attaches to imports, he will learn with satisfaction, that whereas 
the imports of 1842 were in point of official value 65,204,000/ , under the opera. 
tion of the corn-law they had increased in 1843 to 70,093,000/ (hear, hear) 
The noble lord (Lord Howick) the member for Sunderiand last night gave the 
most confident assurance that if you will repeal the corn-laws there will be an 
increased demand fer industry ; that there wil! be, so far as legislation is con. 
cerned, the immediate restoration of prosperity. Sir, there have been many 
years during which, under the operation of the corn-laws, there had been the 
unrestricted import of foreign corn. During the war, the duty on foreign corn 
was notin operation ; the price of corn was then such, that the trade in corn was 
perfectly free. [ cannot discover that daring that period of the free importation 
of corn there was a cessation of those privations which, I fear, are inseparable 
from the artiicial state of society, in a great manufacturing country. I have 
the most confident persuasion, that if you were to repeal the corn-laws, and 
permit the most unrestricted import of foreign corn, there would not be that 
immediate demand for industry on which the noble lord relies. I believe the 
noble lord's vee 2 between the state of new countries like Canada and the 
United States, and the position of a country like this, is totally inapplicable. | 

think that reasons could be shown why there is a demand for labour with in- 
croased wages in countries circumstanced like Canada, the United States, and 
New Zealand, which do not apply to an old country with great manwfactaring 
establishments (hear). I look to the United States—even if I admit the ana- 
logy of the noble lord to be strictly applicable—I look to the writings of re- 
cent travellers in the United States, and 1 find where there are no restrictions 
on food there still prevails great distress: in New York and in Philadelphia 
recent writers have declared that there is the severes: suffering on the part of 
the labonring population. On these grounds I cannot place confidence in the 
predictions of the noble lord. I have attempted to assign the reasons why | 
totally dissent from the proposal of the hon. gentleman with respect to the ab- 
solute repeal of all protection; why, without adopting any new opinion ‘or the 
present occasion, I give my preference to the principle ot the bill of 1842, over 
the principle of the noble lord, who is an advocate tur protection; and why I 
repeat that declaration [ made at the commencement of the session, on the 
part of the government, that we do not intend, and have not intended, to dimin- 
-- the protection which the existing corn-laws give to agriculture (loud 
cheers 

Mr. FERRAND having withdrawn his amendment, the house divided upon 
the original motion, when the aumbers were—For Mr. Villiers’ motion, 124— 
Against it, 328—Majority for ministers, 204. 

The announcement was reccived with loud and reiterated cheers. 


Houes of Commons, July 2d. 
OPENING LETTERS AT THE POST-OFFICE. 

[Some discussion then arose about the order in which the other motions were 
to be taken, tended in a concession of precedence to Mr. T. Duncombe 
mainly procured by urgency of Sir R. Peel, who expressed his anxiety 
that Ministers should be allowed a full opportunity to vindicate themselves 
from the charges made against them by the hon. member for Finsbury res- 
pecting the late proceedings at the Post-office ] 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the anxiety of Government for a full dis- 
cussion had not evinced itself in great effort to make a house; for there had 
been none of the Government present at 4 o'clock, and the Speaker himself 
made the 40th member. He deprecated any attempt to treat this as a 
question of confidence, and scouted the remedy ofa legalaction. He desired 
andwould move for a full inguiry into the proceedings of what was called the | 
secret or inner department of the Post-office When the mails arrived. 
some individuals from the inner department came in, and took away this or 
that bag which, Stet an hour or two, was delivered to the sorters. They 
of course knew not Whose jetters had been opened in the inner office ; but, he 
believed, that in that Office the letters of the foreign Ministers themselves 
were opened, This Practice was not followed in other countries: so that 
though called un-English, it seemed to pe ¢ onfined to England. I had been 
exercised not only for Sardinia, in Mazzini’s case: but for various other 
foreign states,in the Cases of their respective subjects. 
been sent from Lotdon to examine letiers at the country post-otlices, and 
there it was probable everybody's letters were opened. Perh ips the letter ot 
some unhappy foreigner, opened at the London oftice, is full of gratitude 
friends who have assisted him to escape hither; the letter is given to his 
Government, and his friends are betrayed two the authorities of the state wher 
they reside. You compel every man, under a penalty, to send } 
throngh the Post-office, and then you take the advantage ot that « yp pulsior 
toopenthem. If you d open letiers, ai all events you ought not to com 


Commissioners had 


to those 


is letier 


Sir J. GRAHAM declared thatthe Government had been sincerely desirous 
to have a house on that evening, in order that this subject might be fully 
sified. He had, on the former debate, spoken the strict turnth as to the facts, 
and in referrmg the complainants to the law, he thoyght he had stated what 
was not improper ; althuugh, as it appeared not to B® satisfactory, he would 
not repeat it. The case had now assumed the aspect of a grave charge 
against the Government. The subject was in itsel! an important one; but 
its importance had certainly been much exaggerated by the tone and the as- 
sumptions of Mr.T, Duncombe. That hon. member had, however, often 
observed, that afierso much had been said by Government, it would be ne- 
cessary for them to say more; and in the present state of ihe po mind, 
most sensitive, and honourably so, he agreed that the time had come when 
this was necessary. He censured the unfairness of the last Government, 
who with their knowledge of the practice in all past time, had joined in un- 
justly imputing to him an improper departure fromit. After the course they 
had so taken, it was now become impossible that these powers should be 
henceforth exercised without some inquiry which shoul satisly the public 
mind on the subject of them. The attempts which had been made to bear 
him cown by a concentration of personal odium, he would have disregarded, 
if he had thought it fcrthe public benefit to remain silent; but the recent 
excitement had rendered it indispensable that there should be the fullest in- 
quiry into the conduct of himself, of his colleagues, and of their predeces- 
sors. The result of that inquiry would be, that his own conduct had been in 
strict conformity not only with the statute law but with established usage.— 
It was his intention, however, to move an amendment upon the present 
motion. ‘Chere must be an inquiry, and by a committee of that house; but 
he thought, and there he followed precedent, that the public interest required 
such a committee to be a secret one ; and it ought to be metinstantly. The 
| point of chief importance would be the composition of that committee.— 
He would propose thatit should con- sist of nine members, whom he nam- 
ed. ‘This list excluded all the Ministers, as being the persons accused ; and 
it excluded Mr. Duncombe himself, without any disrespect, but as being, 
in a pecaliar manner, the accuser upon this occasion. 

Mr. SHEIL suggested that there should be some members of the commit- 
tee having forensic habits—men accustomed to put questions. 

Sir C. GREY disclaimed ali intention of being a party to any attempt at 
running down Sir J. Graham. His own vote on the former motion had been 
given solely onthe grounds that the power conferred for one purpose appeared 
to have been exercised for another, and that on this head the Government had 
wholly retused explanation. He quite approved the resolution now taken by 

Sir J. Graham for a full inquiry, and he believed that it might be advisable 
| to make the committee a secret one; but he thought it would be best to deter 
the nomination of its members untilto-morrow. He agreed that the inquiry 
ought to go back so as to include former Governments, 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether it would be expedient that a committee of 
which the object was to give security to the public mind should be a secret 
one? The state of the law and the alterations which it might require, were 
to be examined; and yet there was not a lawyer among the nine who had been 
named. He wished thatthe law should be looked into and reported upon by 
some persons in whose knowledge on thatsubject the house could have confi- 
dence. He fully sympathized in the feelings expressed by Sir J. Graham as 
to the personal attacks which he had sustained, especialiy from the infamous 
| calumnies of the daily press. But he rejoiced that this Post-office power was 
about to undergo inquiry; for, when the public should understand the iniqui- 

ties which had been incident to it under all Administrations, its speedy des- 
truction mast follow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE declared that he individually, and not the late Gov- 
ernment, was responsible tor the consolidation of the Post-office acts in 1837 ; 
but it had been a mere consolidation, without any change whatever, except 
the abolition of capital punishment in certain cases, and, except that as to the 
opening of letters, the form of words used in the earlier Lrish act had been 
adopted, instead of the form used in the earlier English acts, He bad no par- 
ticular knowledge of what might have been done under this power by Lord 
John Russell, the Secretary of State; but having perfect confidence in his no- 
ble friend he did not object to any inquiry in which his noble friend’s conduct 

might be involved. He thought it of great importance to preserve the feeling 
of the sanctity of a seal, bu. he admitied that in extreme cases, as when dan- 
ger to the life of the Sovereign was apprehended, the letters of private per- 
sons might filly be opened. He concurred in the opinion that the committee 
oughtto be a secret one; but he wished the nomination of the members to be 
deterred till the next day. 

Sir R. PEEL cordially and personally rejoiced at the opportunity which 
would now be afforded to the whole Government of sharing that responsibiii- 
ty for an invidious function, whichought not to rest individually on the Secre- 
tary of State. The Government had es geen omitted lawyers; they had 
not wished to originate a squabbling about legal constructions, which would 
have been regarded by the public as a diversion and distraction from the real 
object of the inquiry. ‘The point upon which the people of England wished 
to be informed was not the pointof/aw. An objection was made as to the pro- 
posal of secrecy, but without such a guarantee you would not obtain from in 
dividuals that full disclosure which was so necessary to the present purpose. 
He pressed that the nomination might be immediate, the rule which requires 
notice of the names in the case of a select committee not extending to the case 
of a secret committee. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that on the former motion he had come to the 
house apprehending that he should be able to support the Minisiers, from 
whom he naturally expected some explanation of their general principles. 
He had, in tact, on that occasion defended the existence of the authority; 
but, finding it stated that the power had been used tor purposes connected, not 
with our own, but with foreign Governments, he had felt that, on the retusal 
of Sir J. Graham to give any explanation, however generat, it was his duty 
to vote for the motion then made. He approved the suggestion of secrecy, 
and was willing to adopt any names which the Government might propose. 
He was quite willing to be personally examined before the proposed commit- 
ee. 

Mr. MACAULAY, with reference to what had failen from Sir J. Graham, 
declared that he had never participated in the opening of any let‘er under this 
power, nor become acquainted with the contents of any letter se opened ; and 
denied that he had come to the house on the late occasion for the purpose of at- 
tacking SirJ. Graham. The right hoo. baronet had then refused to make that 
statement of general principles which he now referred it to a committee to 
make. If that statement would be prejudicial to the public, it ought not to be 
authorized now. If it would not be prejudicial to the public, it ought not to 
bave been refused den. He dd not believe that anything which could proceed 
from that committee would change his opinion of the danger and mischief of 
this power. 

Mr. WILLIAMS objected to the nine members named, as being all of them 
adherents to one or the other of the two great political parties. He thought 
Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Hume ought to be upon the committee 

Mr. CURTEIS condemned the practice in question, and thanked Mr. Dun- 
combe forhaving exposed it. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE did not think the public would be satisfied with a secret 
committee, nor with the names proposed by the Goveanment. ‘They offered an 
inquiry as tothe mode in which letters had been opened ; the words‘ circum- 
stances and ex'ent’ ought to be added. He wished particularly to know wheth- 
er the Post-office had opened the letters directed to the Albany, and among 
them any lettersof his? If the committee should not do its duty, he should 
not feel himseif precluded from renewing his motion. 

After some special p!eading about the terms in which the inquiry should be 
directed, the amendment was unanimously carred. 

Nine members having been nominated—viz., Lord Sandon, Mr. W. Patten, 
Mr T. Baring, Sir W. Heathcote, SirC. Lemon, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Strutt, 
the O'Conor Don, and Mr. Ord, 

Mr. JAMES made a forma! motion for the addition of Mr. Duncombe, upon 
which the house divided,—-Against the addition, 128—For it, 52—Mayjority 
against it, 76, 
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COL. STODDART AND CaPT. CONNOLLY. 

Captain Grover has received letters from Dr. Wolff, dated from the 12th to 
the Lith April, 1844 

The first was written from Mery, which now belongs to Bokhara, and the 
last was written in the desert, within three days’ journey of the capital. 

Dr. Wolff writes—* I sdvance confidently toward Bokhara, and if the King 
does not stop me, in three days I shall be in the capital.’ 

The Doctor has received great kindness from the Khaleefa Abd Arrahman, 


who is described as the spiritual guide of the King of Bokhara, and is digni- 
fied with the title of Majesty. ‘He has given me,’ writes the Doctor, * letters 
to the King of Bokhara, and tel s me »ositirely that Stoddart is alive ; Connolls 
not quite certain. No public execution had taken place of cither of them! 1am 


h 





Bokhars, and expresses bis thanks thet Colonel Shicl had forwarded Captain 
Grover’s letters by un express messenger. He says—‘ Had Muhammed Aj; 
Seraaf, Stoddart's agent, received them, the rascal would have kep: them.’ 

The Doctor concludes ;-—* I cannot write much, for the Turcomauns sit near 
me on the ground, and | write in a stealthy manner.’ 

In compliance with a request made by Sir Robert Pee!, for ‘ the last accounts 
which had been received from Dr. Woilff, relative to Col. Stoddart and Capt. 
Connolly,’ the above extracts were communicated by Captain Grover eq 
Thursday last, the day they arrived; they were also communicated at the same 
time to Lord Aberdeen and the military secretary. 

Captain Grover thinks it right to state, in justice to his absent friend, Col. 
Stoddart, that among the numerous letters and journals of Dr. Wolff, there is 
not the slightest hint or insinustion that the Colonei had become a Mussulman. 
. The following letter from Dr. Wolff was received in London on the 27th of 
une— 


Merve, in the Tent of Ameer Sarog the Toorcomaun, 230 English miles 
from Bokhara, April 15th, 1544. 

‘To all the missionary societies, all the philanthropic societies, the societies 
for the abolition of slavery, and all scientific societies in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Hindostan 
and America. 

‘ My dear Friends, 

‘Since I lett Teheraun the prospects of my finding well and alive and free 
my friends Stoddart and Conolly become with the progress of my journey to- 
wards Bokhara dimmer and dimmer, and daily more cloudy. 

‘] find everywhere, it is true, people who teil me that both are alive—and 
it is also a fact that no public execution has been witnessed at Bokhara; and 
it is also true that the Khaleela, the holy dervish of Mowr, whose hospitable 
tent I left yesterday escorted by one of his relations and other Toorcomauns 
for Bokhara, tells me that Stoddart certainly was alive; but it is also certain 
that if they are alive, they must sigh in the miserable prison called Harum 
Seray—a room which is close to the room of the harem ot the Umeer, so that 
there is no possibility for them to communicate their condition to any livin 
soul. IL therefore address to you these lines from here, where I am detain 
to-day by the snow, that I shall be at Bokhara in five or six days, if the Umeer 
does not send an order to stop my progress to Char-Joo, the first frontier piace 
ot Bokhara, and where I shall arrive after to-morrow. 

‘In case you should not learn after my arrival at Bokhara that both Co. 
nolly and Stoddart are dead, and even my own head has fallen by the hand 
of the ruler of Bokhara, I beseech you, then, to exert all your powers forsome 
higher purpose than avenging the death of those excellent and gallant officers 
and other Europeais—I mean exert your powers then for ransoming 200,000 
Persian slaves, and several Italians, as Giovanni, the watchmaker, &c., who 
have been brought there from Khorassaun and Persia ; and many thousands 
of those Persians have been sold tor the most immora), unmentionable use to 
Bokhara and its neighbourhood. 

‘ They are no. black slaves, but white slaves. And I also beseech you to 
learn, should you hear of my own execution, that there was a Jew who has 
been enabled, by God’s grace, to expose his Jife tur the purpose of saving the 
lives of Gentiles. 

‘And you, noble relations of my beloved Georgiana, should you hear that 
my head has fallen at Bokhara, be kind to my wife, and to my dear son, 
Henry Drummond Charles Wolff. ‘ Your affectionate friend, 

‘JOSEPH WOLFF, LL D., D.D., 
‘ {late Curate of High Hayland, in Yorkshire.’) 


— 
THE BANK CHARTER. 


Lonpon, June 22.—A deputation trom the committee of joint-stock banks 
had an interview yesterday with Sir Robert Peel, tor the purpose of proposing 
their amendments to the Bank charter act, and Sir Robert very courteously 
consented to the following important modification :— 

1. That instead of the averages of the two years as originally proposed, 
the maximum of the future circulation shall be regulated by the average of 
the circulation during the three months, f’ebruary, March, and April, previous 
to the announcement of the measure to Parliament. 

2. That the future maximum shall be taken upon a monthly, instead of a 
weekly average, so that ita bank shouldexceed its limits in one week, it may 
reduce it in the following weeks. 

3. That the word ‘ place’ in clause 13, be omitted, so as to allow the banks 
to open new branches, provided they do not exceed the fixed amount of their 
circulation. 

4, That the act shall not come into operation as far as country bankers are 
concerned until the 25th October, the period at which the bankers’ annual li- 
cences are renewed. 

The deputation urged Sir Robert to permit that when a union took place 
between two joint stock banks, or a joint-stock and a private bank, the united 
bank might issue to the united amount of their previous circulations. But 
to this he objected, on the ground that the whole circulation of the country 
might then fall into the bands of a few large companies. 

The concession made by Sir Robert Peel will add above half a million to 
the country circulation, and by the monthly, instead of the weekly average, 
the danger of incurring penalties will be wholly avoided. 

As the different enactmenis ot the Bank charter bill come into operation at 
different periods, we think we shall render a useful service to our readers by 
specifying the daie of the commencement of the operations of each enact- 
ment. 

1. The division of the departments of the Bank of England takes place 
‘upon the 3istday of August, 1844.’ 

2. All persons may demand notes for gold at 32. 17s. 9d. per ounce, ‘from 
and afier the 3ist of August, 1844.’ 

3. Bank of England exempt from stamp duty ‘ from and after 31st August, 
1844;’ bank to allow 180,000/, per annum from the same date. 

4. No new bank of issue to be allowed ‘from and after the passing of this 
ache 

5. Existing banks of issue to give notice to the commissioners of stamps 
and taxes of their claim to issue to the extent of their average issue during 
the twelve weeks preceding the 27th of Aprit—such notice to be given ‘ within 
one month next after the passing of this act.’ 

6. No bank to issue upon an average of four weeks a higher amount than 
that allowed by the commissioners ‘after the 10th day of October, 1844.’ 

7. A return of the name of every bank, and of every partner ir each bank- 
ing firm or company, shall be made to the commissioners of stamps and 
taxes ‘on the Ist day ot January in each year, or within fifteen days there- 
atter. 

8. The agreements that have been made between the Bank of England and 
the bankers named in schedule C shall cease and determine ‘ on the 3lst day 
of December next.’ 

9. The compensation of one per cent. to such banks shall cease ‘on the 
Ist day of August, 1556.’ 

10. Any banking company in London, or within 65 miles thereof, though 
the number of partners exceed six, may draw, accept, or endorse bills of ex- 
change ‘from and after the passing of this act.’ 

11. The exclusive priviteges of the Bank of England shall continue until 
afier the expiration of ‘12 months’ notice to be given after the Ist day of 
August, 1855,’ 





ee 
ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

Tae Recent Winner or tar Derry.—Tue Ronninc Rein Case.—The 
very interesting case, Wood vs Peei, known as the Running Rein case, and 
which has been looked forward to with the greatest interest in the sporting 
world, came on for trial on the Ist and 2d inst., in the Court of Exchequer, be- 
fure Baron Alderson and special jury. 

The circumstances are well known. The horse Running Rein, the proper- 
ty ot Mr. Wood, came in first in the celebrated Derby race, but the stakes 
were withheld from him, and claimed by Col. Pee!, the owner of Odondo, the 
second horse, upon a statement that Running Rein was not the horse he was 
represented to be, got by The Saddler, out of Mab, in 1841, but in fact was a 
colt got by Gladiator, in 1840; and was, therefore, disqualified, both by mis- 
description and superiorage. The form ofthe present action had been decid- 
ed upon to settle the question, buth as to the stakes, and as to all bets and 
sweepstakes, depending on the winning of the Derby of 1844. Mr. Cockburm 
was the prin ‘ipal counsel! for the plaintiff, and the Attorney General for the 
Ggeiendant 





On the first day’s trial an order$from the Judge was obtained to have the 
horse examined, in pursuance of which two veterinary surgeons, and several 
yersons, for the purpose of identification, proceeded to Epsom with the inient 
to see andexamine Running Rein, but Mr. A. Wood, the owner of the horse, 
was ‘not at home,’ and on application to his trainer, Mr. Smith, he retused to 
show rse without an order from the owner. On the following day Mr. 





his guest, he bas just now entered my room (this was at Mery) and showed me 


a letter he has written to the King of Bokhara, stating that it was of the highest 


tron made to England for the insult, and not to ke ep me longer than three devs 
Mhis letter is to be despatched by an express Tarcomaun, and will reach Buk- 
vara before me. His Majesty also sends with me one of his own relations to 
introduce me properly to the King of Bokhara. His Majesty also requests ms 
0 express to the Queen his ardent desire to become a sincere fr end to the 


th 
jritish nation.’ 





mit forgeries on seals and papers, in erderto conceal the act. 


Dr. Wolff expressed his indignation in strong terms against Col. Stoddart’. 
onfidential agent at Meshed, who had intercepted the correspondence w t; 


importance that Stoddart and Connolly should be given up to me, and repara- | | 


C burn said it was his daty to produce the horse fur the inspection of the 

y, and in that opinion his learned friends and the plaintiff fully concurred ; 
it Mr. Wood assured him, the horse had been taken away without his sanc- 
n, a obation, or knowledge, and that having traced it to the place to 
had been first removed, he went there for the purpose of getting pos- 





wi il J 
session of the horse. but he was there informed that 1 had been again remov- 
me other place ; 
Shortly after the record was withdrawn. 


Mr. Baron * nderson addressing the jury,said—It is how my duty, gen- 
tlemen, to tell you thet the verdict must be given for the defendant, and you 
will therefore proceed to give your verdict to that effect. [ must tell you gen- 
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il that this case has prodeced in my mind a deep feeling of sorrow and 
_eyst. Sinee the opening ot the case a mostatrocious fraud has been provd 
pave been practised, and I have seen with great regret gentlemen associa- 

*» with persons inuch belowthemselves in station. If gentlemen would 

~ ciate with gentlemen we should haye no such practices. But if gentle- 

cn will condescend torace with others below their station, they must ex- 

— to be cheated. The jury immediately returned a verdict for the defen- 
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pect ’ , ; a« ‘ ; 
tant and thus en’ed this case so interesting and important to the sporting 
«orld at large, and which decides the Derby stakes. 


world 2 


——. 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

Porcign Office, June 22.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
joseph R. Croskey as Consul at Cowes for the United States of America. 
Wer Office, Jane 25.—Ist Reg Lite Gds.—Capt the Hon Wm Edward Fitz- 
sgaurice, fm h p unatt, to be Capt, v Lord Thos Chas Pelham Clinton, who 
exch; Lt Sir Chas Wm Kent, Bart, to be Capt, by pur, v FitzMaurice, who 
wets; Cornet and Sab-Lt Thos Geo Lord Giamis to be Lt by pur v Sir C W 
kent; Cor Fred Ulric Graham, fm the 2d Drags. to be Cor and Sub Lt, by 
ar,¥ Lord Glamis. Royal Reg of Horse Guards.—Lt Robt Edm Oliver to 
ve Capt, by par, v Richard Silver Oliver, who rets; Cor Lord Alex Francis 
chas Gordon Lennox to be Lt, by pur, vy Oliver; Jno Hamilton Montgomery, 
Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Lord Alex Gordon Lennox. 11th Lt Drags. —Capt 
pas Jno Colville, tm the Royal Canadian Rifle Reg, to be Capt, y Weguelin, 
,pto the 36th Ft. Ist Reg of Ft. Thos Edw Bidgood, Gent, to be Ensign by 
sar ¥ Fleming, whorets ; Assist-Sarg Wm M’Carthy, MD, fm the Staff, to 
he Assist-Surg v Robertson prom, 3d Ft—Gent Cad Chas Hood, from the 
goyal Military College, to be Ens by pur, v Charlton, appoinced to the 95th 
‘oot. 
” th Foot.—Lieutenant John Frederick Field to be Capt, without pur, v Ea- 
monds, deceased ; Ens E Morton to be Lieut, v Field; Ens Henry Jobling 
Wallack to be Lieut by pur, v Morton, whose promotion by pur, has been 

ancelled ; Gentleman Cadet Bryan Thornhill, trom the R M College, to be 
Eas, without purchase, y Wallack, promoted. 10th Foot.—Capt Barton Te- 

ison, from half-pay Unattached; to be Capt, v E Shanly, who exchanges, 
veceiving the difference: Lt Sam! Hobson to be Capt, by pur,v Tenison, who 
aires; Ens Stewart Campbell Coffin Galloway to be Lieut, by pur, v Hob- 
son. Ens Frederick Thos Patterson, from the 95th Fooi,to be Ensign, v Gal- 
joway. lth Foot.—Lieut H Fletcher Marston, from the 41st Foot, to be 
Lieut, v Neville, who exchanges. 22d Foot—Lieut Joseph Edwin Thack- 
wellto be Adjutant, v Kelly, promoted; Ens Thomas Andrews to be Lieut, 
without purchase. 26th Foot—Stafl-Surgeon of the Second Class John Siew- 
artto be Surgeon, v Bell, appointed to the Staff. 36th Foot—Capt Thomas 
Mathias Lux Weguelin, fromthe 11th Light Dragoons, to be Capt, vy M’ 
Dougall, appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment. 41st Foot.—Lt 
Cosmo Neville, from the 11th Foot, to be Lt, v Marston whoexchages. 52d 
“oet.—Ensign Raymond Richard Pelly to be Lt, without pur, v Frederick 
Carden, deceased , Sergt-Major Wm Fuller to be Ensign, v Pelly. 

Mth Foot—H H Prada, gent, to be ens by pur, v Fraser, app’d “to the 95th 
Poot, 95:h Foot—Lt Ed Thompson to be Capt by pur, v Fisher, who rets ; 
Zns Jas G Eddington to be Lieut by pur, v Thompson; Ens Lionel Fraser, 
rom the 94th Foot, to be ens, v Eddington; Ens ES Charlton, from the 3d 
Foot, to be Ens, v Patterson, appoint'd to the 10th Foot. 97th Foot—Ca pt H 
Kean, from half-pay 60th ft, to be Capt, v Henshaw Russell, who exchs ; Lt 
Wm Garforth to be Capt by pur, v Kean, who rets; Ens S C Jackson tu be 
Lieut by pur, V Garforth. 3d West India Regiment.—Chas W Bancroft, gent, 

be Ens without pur, v M’Taggart, promoted. Ceylon Rifle Regiment— 
Second Lt A F Celley to be Ist Lieut by par, v Du Vernet, who rets; Robt 
Muller, gent, to be 2d Lieut by pur, v Celley. Royal Canada Ritle Regt.— 
Capt P L. M’Dougall, trom the 36th ft, to be Capt, v Colville, appoint'd to the 
ith Lt Drags; Wm H Eliot, gent, to be Ens without pur, v Stewart, whose 
appointment has been cancelled. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery —Gentlemen Cadeisto be Second Lieuten- 
ants. George Colclough, vice Hill, promoted. ‘Thomas Walter Milward, 
vice Lawson, promoted. Henry Lowther Cherneside, vice Peter, promoted. 
Alexander Theophilus Blakely, vice Green, promoted. Robert Emilius 
‘azakerley Craufurd, vice Williams, promoted. Frederick William Craven 
Ord, vice Patton, promoted. William Conyngham Lynch Blosse, vice Mor- 
ris, promoted. Walter Scott Hughes, vice Mackay, promoted. Matthew 
Bligh Forbes, vice Grant. Wm ‘Townsend Barnet, vice J C Chiids, promo- 
el. Archibald Edward Harbord Anson, vice Johnson, promoted. Samuel 
Enderby Gordon, vice Connell, promoted. William Glascot Stubbs, vice Par- 
son, promoted. John George Boothby, vice M’Crea, promoted. Charles 
Neville Lovell, vice Elgee. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Second Capt. John Isaae Hope to be Captarn. 
Second Capt. William Cameron Forbes to be Capiain, vice Williams, se- 
conded. First Lieut. Frederick Augustus Yorke to be Second Captain, vice 
Forbes. Second Lieut. James Robert Mann to be First Lieut., vice Yorke. 

Commissariat.—Commissariat Clerk Robert Clement Major to be Deputy 
Assistant-Commissary-General. 

Memorantum.—The date of Commission of Staff-Surgeon of the first Class 
John Chambers, is the 19th not 15th, of December, 1843, as previously stated 

Office of Ordnance, Jw 24.—Corps ot Royal Engineers. Gentlemen 
Cadets to be Second Lieutenants. Andrew Clarke, vice Gray, promoted. 
Francis Du Cane, vice Gosset promoied. Robert Dundas Kerr, vice Luyken, 
promoted. John Yerburry Moggridge, vice Sim, promoted. Francis Coe, 
vice Hossard, promoted. 

Hospital Staff—Assistant Staff-Surgon John Charles Cameron, M. D., 
to be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class, vice Rumley, deceased. Assistant- 
Surgeon George Gerdon Robertson, M. D., from the Ist Foot, to be Staff- 
Surgeon of the Second Class, vice Nugent, deceased. 

Brevet.—Captain Barton Tenison, of the 10th Foot to be Major in the Ar- 
my. Captain Henry Kean, of the 97th Foot to be Major in the Army.— 
Captain the Hon. William Edward FitzMaurice, of the Ist Life Guards to 
be Major in the Army. 

The under-mentioned Cadets of the Hon. the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, tohave the local and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of 
heir being placed under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Sir Frederick 
Smith, of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field instruction in the art of 
sapping and mining:—Thomas George Glover, gent. Henry Hyde, gent.— 
Ralph Young, gent. James George Fife, gent. George Hutchinson ,gent.— 
George Vivian Winscom, gent. - 

Foreign Office, June 27.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
& Hathaway, jun., as Consul at Hobartstown, Van Dieman’s Land, for the 
United States of America. 

War Office, June 28,—24 Dragoons —Edward Amphlett, gent.,to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Graham, appointed to the Ist Life Guards. 4th Regiment 
ot Foot.—Lieut. James Symington Shortt to be Captain, by {[purchase, vice 
Mounsey, who retires; Ensign Henry Batson Ramsbottom to be Lieut. by 
parchase, vice Shortt , Sergeant Charles Richard Wollaston to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Ramsbottom. 6h Fuot.—Sergeant-Major William Lee to be 
Quartermaster, vice George William Rafferty, who retires on half-pay. 22d 
*oot.—Genileman Cadet George Powell Edward Morrison, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Andrews promoted.— 
ath Foot.—Ensign John Henry Keogh to be Lieut., by pur., vice Edwardes, 
¥ho retires; Thomas Wm. Roger Coventry, gent.,to be Ensign by pur., vice 
Aeogh, 32d Foot. Quartermaster Sergeant Wm. Garforth to be Quarter- 
‘aster, vice Thomas Heatley, who retires upon half-pay. 52d Foot.—Jas. 
“ones Bourchier, gent., tu be Ensign, by pur., vice M‘Nay who retires. 53d 
Foo.—Capt. Parry Mitchell, from half-pay 66th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
4¥, appointed Paymaster; Lieut. Thomas Harvey Bathurst to be Capt. by 
pur., vice Mitchell, who retires; Ensign Frederick Gordon Steward to be Lt. 
*y pur., vice Bathurst; Ensign Arthur Edward Harding, frm the 41st Foot, 

ne Ensign, vice Steward ; Capt. Richard Butler Lowto be Paymaster, vice 

on Quin Pardy, who retires upon halt-pay. 





63d Foot—Eng G A. Bannatyne to be Lt by p, v Domville who retires; ; 


Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, gent, to be Ens by pv Bannatyne. Sist Foot, 

Volour-Sergeant James Carroll to be Quartermaster, v James Paterson, who 
tres upon half-pay. 97th Foot—Thomas Venables, gent, to be Ens by p, 

* Jackson, promoted. 98th Foot—Lt Edward Grantham to be Adjutant, v 

Wade, who resignsthe Adjutancy only. 1st West India Reg—John William 

/ohnston, M.D., to be Ass’t-Surgeon, v Holmes, whoresigns. Cape Mounted 

woemen—John M’Donnell, gent, to be Ensign by purchase, v Francis, who 
Tes 

Royal Military College—Capt James W Dalgety, from the 68th Foot, to be 

w. ain of a Compnony of Gentlemen Cadets, vice Brevet Lt-Colonel Charles 

t, who retires, 
vrewet——-Capt Parry Mitchell, of the 53d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE 
rrivall at Boston of the Steamship Hibernia has put us in possession 
— lates to the 3rd inst. 
© “Hess in parliament is assuming the aspect it usually wears et this sea- 
cn ‘he year. Impatience at the restraint which # constant attend- 
~. OF 


nari » a ‘ . ‘ , 
» Paramentary Ci‘ics imposes, is very evidently felt by a great ma- 





fhe Alvion. 


jority of the members, and bilis are hurried through which would have occa- 
sioned long debates at an earlier stage of the session. Still some important 
subjects have engaged attention, such as the Corn Laws and opening of let- 
ters at the post-office, the debates on which will be found in a preceding page. 
The former resulted in an overwhelming vote —328 to 124—in favour of the 
continuance of the Corn Laws. The declaration of Sir Robert Peel in the 
course of the debate is worthy of attention, he said :— 

* [repeat the declaration which I made at the commencement of the session 
on the part of the Government, that we do not intend to diminish the protee- 
tion which the existing Corn Laws give to agriculture.’ 

The Sugar Duties Bill which had met with so much opposition, and on 
which ministers were once left in the minority, had been read a third time and 
passed the House. 

The following reply has been given by Sir Robert Peel to inquiries made 
of him on the subject of the difficulties which had arisen between France and 
Morocco: 

He must state that the Government of France had entered into full and un- 
reserved explanations with regard to the state of its relations with Morocco. 
The French Governnent had given voluntary and positive assurances that it 
was their most anxious wish to avoid the necessity of hostilities between 
France and Morocco. They stated the circumstances which led to the rap- 
ture of the relations between France ana Morocco, Those were, that when 
the chieftain who had opposed the French in the north of Africa, and who 
was well known for his valourand perseverance—Abd-el-Kader—was pe 
sed he sought retuge in the territory ot Morocco. He there reorganized his 
forces, and was enabled by the assistance he received from the subjects of the 
Emperor, if not from the Emperor himself, to renew hostilities. ‘That led 
to an interruption of the friendly relations of France with Morecco, and hos- 
tilities were commenced. He had reason to believe that the actual hostilities 
which had taken place some time since were not premeditated, and that those 
which were commenced by the Moors were not undertaken by order of the 
Emperor, but were casual rencontres occasioned by the zea land impatience of 
iroops not accustomed to modern wartare, at least as practised by civilized 
nations and troops acting under express directions. He hoped, theretore, 
that these circumstances would not necessarily lead to an interruption of the 
peaceful relations between the twocountnes, 

As the noble lord was aware, there were more recent accounts brought by 
the telegraphic despatch, which accounts, however, gave bo turther informa- 
tion than that a fresh renewal of hostilities had taken place on the part of the 
Moors, at a period when amicable communications were taking place between 
the French and Moorish Governments, He knew nothing of the facts of that 
encounter, except What hac appeared in the telegraphic despatch. He had al- 
ready stated that the French Government had notified to the British Govern- 
ment that nothing could be further from their wish than that hostilities should 
take place between France and Morocco, and that they regretted the necessity 
of the measures they had been obliged to take to secure their positionin Al- 
giers. ‘They had apprised the British Government of the demands which they 
intended to make upon the empire of Morocco, and had stated generally the 
measures which they meant to adopt if unfortanately it should become neces- 
sary to resort to hostilities, and these communications certainly included the 
instructions given to the Prince de Joinville, the admiral in command. He 
was quite certain the noble lord would not desire that he should state those par- 
ticular instructions, All he would state was that the British Government, 
placing implicit confidence on the assurances and declarations of the French 
Government, considered those assurances and declarations satisfactory ; and 
he did not feel it consistent with his public duty to make any other announce- 
ment. 





On the very interesting subject of the success of Dr. Wolfl’s mission in 
search of Colonel Stoddart and Capt. Conolly, we have the following infor 
mation from Sir Robert Peel, which we prefer to other accounts derived 
from a less authentic source 

Sir RB. Peel said that Dr. Wolff did not undertake his journey to Bokhara 
with the direct sanction of her Majesty’s Government, because their means of 
working on the governor of that country were very ineffectual; but they told 
Dr. Wolff that, if he undertook the journey on his own responsibility, he 
would receive every assistance that her Majesty’s Government could aflord ; 
and they had an acknowledgment from Dr, Wolff, thanking her Majesty’s 
Government for the assistance which he had received in his journey trom 
British agents. Accounts had been received from Dr. Wolff since the ques- 
tion was asked a few evenings since, dated the 12th of May, and also trom 
Colonel Sheil, her Majesty’s representative at Bokhara, from which it ap- 
peared that no positive intelligence could be procured relative to Capt. Conolly 
or Col. Stoddart. It appeared, however, that no public execution had been 
heard of during the last two years, and it was the opinion of Col. Sheil’s ser 
vant that Col, Stoddart was alive, and that he had embraced the Mahomedan 
religion; but he [Sir R. Peel] begged to inform the House that this opinion 
was not given by Colonel Sheil himself. 

The report of a Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies on the 
Budget, represents the state of the French finances as unexpectedly unpromis- 
ing; the deficit is no less than about Seven Millions Sterling, of which, one- 
half has been incurred within the lasttwo years, and notwithstanding an appa- 
nage is asked for the younger branches of the Royal family, a standing army 
of 344,000 men is kept up, and the war steamers are to be augmented to 70. 
That the necessities of Louis Philippe’s position require the maintenance ot 
a large army, we can readily conceive; but any disorder in the finances is 
fearful to contemplate in acountry like France, where the bases of public con- 
fidence does not rest on as sure grounds as in England 

The pamphlet of the Duc de Joinville still continues to excite considerable 
sensation, much more than we think it deserves. He himself has sailed with 
a squadron of three sail of the line, a frigate and steamers for Oran, where it 
is said he will put himself in communication with the French troops in the 
vicinity of that city, and probably enter into negociations with the Emperor of 
Morocco, which we have no doubt will terminate amicably, from the repre- 
sentations made by Sir Robert Peel. 

Some anxiety has been produced in Paris by the report of the discovery of 
a Carlist conspiracy, and the houses of some persons of distinction, among 
others ot the prince A de Montmorency and}the Duke d’Escars, have been 
searched by the police, and letters and papers carried off. It does not seem 
however, that any serious discoveries have been made. 

In Spain, public tranguillity is preserved. A ‘force of 20,000 men is assem- 
bled around Madrid, it is believed to over-awe the city. This, and other facts, 
strongly indicate the intention of Narvaez and his colleagues to take decisive 
measures for the establishment of the Royal Authority without any check or 
control. Judging from the past, it is probable that the country will be happier 
under such a system, than under the many experiments, to which it has lately 
been subjected. 

Though agitation in Ireland is comparatively tranquil, the Repeal Rent 
, seems to increase ; and though there are some contributions from abroad, the 
greater part of the amcunt comes from Ireland itself. It is still asserted in 
many quartets that Government has in contemplation measures for the sup- 
pression of the meetings of the Repeal Association. We think it is high 
time, were it only for the sake of the poor people who are thus throwing away 
| money they are ill able to spare. 

Lord Heytesbury, who is just appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is 
better known as Sir William A’Court. He was the Minister of Great Britain 
to Spain when the Cortes carried off Ferdinand the Seventh to Cadiz, and was 





then, as may be supposed, no especial favourite with the Spanish liberals. 
He was alterwards sent as Ambassador to the court of the Czar: and in 1834 
during the short administration of Sir Robert Peel, his lordship received 
the appointment of Governor-General ot India as successor to Lord William 
Jentinck. His lordship was tardy in his departure, and during the delay the 
Whigs returned to office, when Sir John Hobhouse, the Whig President of 
the Board ot Control, cancelled the appointment, notwithstanding Lord Heytes- 
bury’s effects were actually on board the frigate at Spithead that was to con- 
vey him to Calcutta. Since thattime we believe he has held no pub- 
He has always been esteemed a man of superior ability 
and an able diplomatist. He isa Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
we are glad to observe that his appointmen to the Irish 
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on the 2&th instant, in London, was of a most gratifying character. The gene- 
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meeting ol the Conada Land Cc pany, which took P ace 


, ' ry 
ral prosperity of the institution was proven by the announcement of a dividend 


of six per cent. per annum on the stock. The new /et/ing system, to which we 





ae 
drew the atlention of our readers /ast yeas, bas been eminently successtul. Up 
tv the 2h May last, no less than 36,000 acres bad been so disposed of. ‘This 
speaks well for the oflicers having charze of the Company's affairs in the 
province, to whose zeal, integrity, and god management, we ourselves can 
bear ample testimony. 

On the 2d July the heli-yeaily meetirg of the proprietors of the Colonial 
Bank was beld at the London ‘Tavern, Mr. Jobn Irvine inthe chair, Nodi- 
vidend was declared, the directors having recommended that the available 
balance of 82121, be carried to the reserved fund 

The Indian mail does not bring any matter of importance except intelligence 
of the continued disturbance in the Punjaub. Anarchy and civil bloodshed 
prevail in that unfortunate country, and it would be a blessing to the people 
if the British authoriiy were extended over them. 





OPENING LETTERS AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

This subject excites a good deal of private and public discussion in Eng- 
land, and occasions much unnecessary expenditure of patriotic indignation 
on the part of the ultra liberals. That the Post-Office department should be 
a sacred trust there is no doubt, and so in tact it is; but it must be borne in 
mind that the interests of society, especially in the crowded and popalous'cities 
ot Europe, require safeguards; and in using these safeguards the liberties of 
the citizen, in the absiracc, are sometimes infrigned. Society, however, must 
bear with this for the sake of the general good. So nucessary has a power 
of this kind Seen deemed by all parties in England, that it has been used by 
every administration since the act of Parliament authorizing it was passed in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Even Mr. Fox resorted to it while Secretary of State 
in 1806 ; and it was embodied by the Whigs in the new Post-Office law enact- 
ed while they were in office a tew years ago 

That such a power should be used with great moderation and discretion, 
every one admits, No letter can be opened except under a warrant from a Seere- 
tary of State, and even thea he issues the warrant under the authority of an act 
of Parliament; and this Secretary of State, it must be remembered, is a re- 
responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, and can be 
dismissed by one and impeached by the o her, 


sponsible officer 


if the public authorities have power to seize a suspected criminal on pri- 
vate or public information, why should they not have power also to seize 
and open a criminal letter? One is as necessary for securing the ends of 
By the laws of England a man’s person is sacred, but 
it is only so while he obeys the laws; if he criminally transgress the jaws, 


justice as the other. 


then his rights of personal liberty vanish 

‘To satisly the people of England, the ministers on the 2nd of July called 
for a secret committee to investigate the present case ; the committee consis of 
nine members of worth and respectability, to whom the particulars of the trans- 
action which has led to the inquiry will be imparted. ‘The members named 
consist of four Conservatives and five Whigs. The House of Commons 
manifested 1s respect for Mr. Duncombe, the mooter of the present trouble, in 
We conclade 
by copying the following sensible remarks from Bell's Weekly Mussenger, a pa- 


refusing, by a large majority, to pathim upon the Committee. 








| per generally to be trusted on all questions of great public inswerest. 


“ |lowever extreme this practice may appear, it is obviously founded upon 
the s rong «rgument ol public necessity, and is exercised Upon a series of acts 
of Parliament trom Queen Anne down to the present day. ‘The last act was 

) passed in the first year of the reign of her present Majesty, and empowers the 
Secretary of State upon any just grounds of suspicion to issue his warrant to 
the Postmaster-Gieneral to open the letters of all persons suspected. very 
Pustmaster General upon entering oflice further makes a declaration in the 
terms of the act, that he will forward all letters according to their address and 
destination, except where he receives this warrant from the Secretary of State 
to open or transmit them to any other quarter, ‘The reason of this privilege 
is too obvious to require explanation, It has been adopted to prevent and de- 
tect conspiracies agains the public peace and contederacies of fraud 
at home, and ‘o discharge our own duty to triendly nations by prevent- 
ing foreign conspirators and political refugees from hatching plots against their 
own government by a correspondence with the malcontents in their native 
country. Without saying more upon the point, how many domestic gangs of 
confederated robbers and swindlers have been detected, broken up, 4 the 
principals broughtto condign punishment by the exercise of this defensive 
privilege in the Post-office. And as regards toreign governments, how many 
atrocions plots and contederacies have been detected and defeated by the same 
means, and particularly in violent and revolutionary times. In the case of 
aliens, it must also be borne in mind, that we have now no Alien Ad, and thus 
some other mode is obviously necessary to repress the machinations of this 
class of men against the peace of their own country. In plain words, it isa 
privilege baving for its object to guard the public peace at home and abroad, 
and to detect and prevent confederacies of crime, through the correspondence 
of associated malefactors. Itis always, therefore, to be exercised within these 
limits, It is necessarily discretionary, because publicity must destroy all its 
eflect, and because it is difficult to imagine any case in which such a high of- 
ficer as a Secretary of State could be led to abuse the power,— and, indeed, in 
the case brought forward by Mr. Duncombe no abuse was charged upon the 
Secretary of State. No person, for example, could be more strenuous in the 
defence and maintenance of public rights than the late Mr. Fox. Now, in a 
discussion on the same subject on Tuesday in the House cf Lords, Lord 
Tankerville stated, that he had in his possession one of the warrants of Mr. 
Fox addressed to his, Lord Tankerville’s father, the Postmaster General of 
that day, directing him to open the letters of one or more persons, who were 
suspected of carrying on a plotin this country against the French govern- 
ment. 

A new edition of  Pencillingsly the Way,” by N. P. Willis, is just issued 
asa partof the Mirror Library. The following is N. P. Willis’s notice 
of his own work, which we extract from the Mirror. ‘The sale of this work, 
both in its English and American editions, has been very great :— 


— 





And now, at last, dear reader, “ Pencillings by the Way” is a deliverable 
book. Buyit if you love us! We have mantuaily resisted the inveigling sys- 
tem—(urged upon us by our brothers in the trade)—by which our book might 
have crept upon you unperceived, in “shilling numbers.” 1t would have cost 
you nine shillings and nine errands, in fragments—it costs you bat eight 
shillings and one errand, whole. Respect our love forthe integer! We wish to 
lie on your table, not disrmembered, And then, (though this is a conlession,) 
we wish you to read the latter end first! ‘That book uf travels covers our pas- 
sage through the chrysalis—the transition from the Boston caterpiliar to the 
cosmopolitan butterfly—and we like our last phase best. Albeit we must 
creep before we fly, we like to be first seen flying. Few vegetables are green- 
er than a new-sandalled traveller; and though we told what we saw, as well 
as we knew how, allowances must be made for the eyes we saw with— 
There is a great dea! described in Pencillings. We were every way fortu- 
nate while abroad—fortunate in the friendship of Mr. Rives, our Minister to 
France, who gave usa passport tocourts and kings—fortunate in the friend- 
ship of Navy officers who generously gave usa six months’ ward-room hor- 
pitality in the Medfterranean—tortanate in noble friends in England, who 
passed us from house to house with the unhesitating facility of a dream—for- 
tunate in health, and a heart easy tokeep afloat. ‘The book might be better 
written—we could write a better one, with more time and maturer knowledge 
—but it would not then be what i: is now, a picture of progress in observation and 
knowledge of the world. As such we commend it to the kindness of our 
r eaders, ousus 

THE DRAMA. 

Ninio’s.—The public have at length obtained their accustomed fare, at this 
popular resort. Dancing, Pantomime, Opera, and Spectacle, are legitimates 
here. The Revolt of the Harem is precisely in accordance with the taste of 
Hence, instead of seeing athinly scattered audience, 
striving to be amused at worn-out Farces and Vandevilles, the Saloon is 
nightly thronged to witness the evolutions of the Odalisques, and the gracefal 
Dancing and expressive Pantomime of the chief artistes, 

Thus the public is gratified and the managers are reaping a harvest, which 
will enable them to bring forward similar novelties, equally attractive. In- 
deed tefore this will meet the eye of our readers, another Ballet or rather an 
Operatic Diveriisement will be launched forth by the indefatigable Mitchell 
La Somnambula, arranged \ike the Bayadere, combining music and dancing, 
is the attraction selected, and we doubt not, but that it will amply repay the care 
and expense that we understand have been lavished on its production. 

Jowrny Tneatre.—The management of this Theatre rarely allows itself 
to be outdone by any :ival establishment in Spectacle or Melo Drama, On 


the patrons of Niblo’s. 
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She Albion. _ 











—_ —— — ees 
Monday, 3 new Mythological Drama was produced, called the Siven of the 
Sea, or the Mermaid Queen, which for beautiful scenic effects, and other ap- 


pointments, has not been surpassed by any of Mr. Hamblin’s previous efforts. 


on a professional tour through the principal towns of England, Scotland an4 
Ireland. ——The Revue de Paris says that the visit of the King of the French 
to England will not extend beyond the Isle of Wight. 

Her Majesty's accouchement is expected to take place in Jaly, in Windsor 

















NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW Plan” 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets +: tween New 


York and Li 
have for their sailing from each port on ine Ist, 7th, am 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following oanl eae Ad 25th of 


Cuatruam Tuearee.—Young Wallack has returned from New Orleans | Cas:je—_—- Leigh Hunt has recently received an income for life of 150. annu- weet rs eo Seeeedliens of Sailing from 
and opened a: this Theatre in Hamlet on Wednesday to a crowded House, | ally, from the father of Shelley, the poet Fanny Elssler will shortly make Patrick Henry, J. C. Dejano, *y, 6, Nov. 6, Mar. ug. 21, Dec’ 21, peu 
and was enthusiastically received. her appearance in London, at the Italian Opera House——A foreign paper | usmian. | ry ye a on = a s 26, + ‘gg’ “Pris 
, ad : ‘ he | states that in Germauy the seeds of the grape are fast coming into use 4% 4 | Botunguer, Bursie 1 +-. one pt. 3, Jan. |, May 
Mr. Wallack’s personal qualifications would realize our conceptions of the substitute for coflee——The Newcastle Chronicle states, that the Earl of Roscius,’ J. Collins “4S. % in. # i - 7 
. oom. , ’ 5 > > oe cry 
youthful Prince, it Hamlet was a part depending upon mere physique eens, Carlisie intends to rebuild Naworth Castle in a style of princely magnificence, ~ pene, F Aug. i: Dec. 1, April 1) “ 16, « ie" Pe e 
But as it has become an established axiom that an actor becomes too old to On the 5th inst., an estate vf 12,470 acres, situated in Maryland, U.S. ee muee’ ne “nw a ry ee = — — oo 
Jook Hamlet, before he can eflectively represent the character; Mr. Wallack | was put up for sale by auction, in London. There was not @ single bidder New York, Cropper, - 16, * 16, ** 160¢t. 1, Peb. > Jens 
mast content himselt with the comfortable reflection, that he can look the part Mr. Hood, the comic writer, 0 a oe under — = hn yea pirepesl, oa r oa Me . pe be ad ie “ é ad 
’ : iliness. We rejoice to learn that he is convalescent .ouis Philippe, the , an” ’ , “a. oe l «“ y 
—end indulge the hope that stady and eupertencs wesindl ee enatte aan to yy King of the arg had his pocket picked of his watch, during a visit to the ye Se SF Mettiocca, eoyt-s ~ e “ 3S He a is, “ i 
it. We must, however, do him the justice ot saying, that his personation of | works of Arts, at Paris, the otherday——A gigantic railway through Rus- | 8. Whitney, Thompson, “38, * Bh, 9 SB oo gee ge? _ 
this most difficult character was hichly respectable, particularly in the quiet | sia from Odessa to the shores of the Black Sea, a distance of 1000 miles, is aor the West = aes ? + o of pe gor 1, Mareb 1, July y 
‘ : ked b j We | in contemplation——lIt is supposed that the Emperor of Russia, during | S03; e Sh oo «6 ae sae rp ys .2 
scenes. His readings were, in general, mar y correct conception. e| in platio ! pose ’ 1 Sheridan, Depeyster, 26. 26; 26 » 
wish that his elocution partook more of the natural school—the artificial style par be oe visit in a, ee vr igen in acts ral liberality. Cambridge, | Barstow, " Oct. J, Feb. 1, June I) ‘16, 6) 4 
’ ‘ , . | ———Mr. Webster has become lessee of the Adelphi eatre; the manage- | G. Was n,F.P Alien o 6 s 8 “31, af iw 
is s0 completely out of keeping in Hamlet—aboanding as the part does iM | nent of the Haymarket will also continue in his han’s——A festival, in ho- United States, Britten, oh a 2 eS eee ee : = 
soliloquies where the actor is supposed to be acted upon only from the natural | nour of the memory of Robert Burns, and to welcome his sons to the banks Rebhoster, Britton, on) «oot! oat get lau 
impulses of the mind. Mr. Wallack is much improved, and in the present | of the Doon, has been appointed to take place on the 10th of July next It | Garrick, Trask, “ 6, * 9%, * 6, * BW ap 4 s a 
; tated i ed that ord, of gambling noteriety, has left his widow 350,000 | ©xford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1, March 1,July 1, “ 16, “ 16, « 
istri Jent must prove a valuable acquisition to any Theatre, | * tat Crockford, of g g y i , 
deanh of H onic ta poor _ q y ’| pounds. He once kept a fishmonger's shop near Temple Bar, London——| _ These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
if he will keep within the range of his capabilities. Medelshon, who is now in London, has consented to conduct the performances Sn abe ee re ood cae Semacaes, pie onan Point of a 
Mr. Chanfrau, another young actor of considerable promise, from New | of his oratorio ‘ St. Paul,’ on the 28th inst, at Exeter Hall. wit Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly = 
Orleans, is playing with Mr. Wallack. This gentleman has much to learn, His Majesty the King of Hanover has created a new distinction in honour Price of passage y hae ge mg Pee wecaer = 


but his physical advantages are great, and he appears to have all the enthu- 
siasm hecessary to ensure a good actor by practice and study. 

Mrs. Flynn has returned to these boards, and bids fair to establish herself 
again asthe universal favourite she formerly was in New York. The Le- 
gitimate Diama appears to have found a resting-place at this little Temple, 
for we perceive that a series of Shakspeare’s plays are announced for repre- 
sentation. 


a 


Summary. 

Sir David Roche, Bart, has resigned the representation of the city of Li- 
merick, which he has served upwards of twelve years, in consequence of do- 
mestic arrangements. James Kelly, late High Sheriff of the county, ha 
been unanimously ado as the successor ——A Dublin paper says :— 
The weather through the island is superb; we have plenty of rain, sunshine, 
and heat, leaving the husbandman nothing to desire. ‘The promise for the 
harvest, under such truly pleasing circumstances, is decidedly favourable. 
——Mr. Daniel O'Connell, jun., had addressed the Repealers of Ulster after 
the manner of his father, calling upon them to abstain from any vutrage upon 
the Orangemen, who, it is said, intend to walk in procession on the Ist and 
12th of July. ——Day or Genera Homiciation. — Sunday, the 28th of July, 
has been selected as a day cf general humiliation and prayer in the Catholic 


of fifty years’ military service, and given it the name of the Cross of Ernest 
Augustus. The first officer who receives this cross is the Duke of Cambridge, 
——Incendiary fires have been frequent in Suffol*s, Norfolk, and Essex; the 





effect, it is said, of the altered custom of employing agricultural labourers by 
the day, instcad of, as formerly, by the year, and also of the effect of the New 
Poor Law. The Emperor of Russia has announced his intention to give an- 
nually, as long as he lives, the sum of 500/, to be added to the race fund of 
Ascot ; thus following the example of his son, who contributes 300/ every year 
at Newmarket, to be run for under the name uf Czarewitch Stakes The 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo was commemorated with the usval 
pomp and splendour at Apsley House, on the 18th inst, when the ‘ hero ofa 
hundred fights’ entertained the officers who fought under the banners of the 
Duke of Wellington on that memorable occasion. 








CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, July 15, was published at the ALpion Orrice, No.3 Barclay- 
street, No. 21 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. XXI.—What is Poetry 1—Recollections of an Italian.— 
Visit to Central Prison at Perth.—Journeyings in America by a Young Ad- 
venturer.—Notes on the Nose.—Domestic Entertainments ot Ancient Times. 

The Crimson Damask Window-Curtains.—Copper Balloon.—The Poetry 


Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire Englan, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, 00 E & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N'y 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo) 
Agentsfor ships $. Whitney, Virgiman. United States.anc Scmuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
erties? ‘B : E- & “SANUS & So. Bovespesl. 
ents for s atrick Henry,In ndence, George Washington and Ashburtes 
. ” GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. . 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY @ Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpooi. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. _ 
» Royal Mail Steamships Britanniaand Hibernia will leave Boston for the above 
ports, as follows, viz. : 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Esq., Commander,on Tuesday, July 16th, 1844. 
Hibernia, A. Ryrie, a Commander, on Thursday, August Ist. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGH AM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 


NEW YORKK AND LONDON PACKETS. _ 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MOFTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wig 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named , sailing ey ee New 








—+-—— 


> : - - 4 York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17; 
tion of ——_ aoe em with the pore of Mr. Ap yer of a Steam-engine.—The Story of Life. 7th of every month throughout the year, viz:— : mend 
it is anderst are tw arrange a form of prayer to be use . : 7. sae + : j = ili 
aaeabanies during the entire period of his tenpetoonment ’ ans Breen. ow aap anenepne Caanshen’ Eeiabangh Journal +" published eS Monday ~~ econ. + becar ee — ag sys pa, oon 
—Among the objects deposited at the bank M. Caccia, whose failure was de- | ™0™!D8 from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers | St. James, F.R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. il Feb. 17, June 17,00, 9 
n . ° : ° j “ “ “6 “ 

clared at Paris last month, was a box containing Lord Byron’s manuscripts. | at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed re og és oe ac 30° “ s0lMaren 7, July 7, Ress 
This oo poquentned bie Countess Guiccioli, to whom - great poet's | covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained Mediator, 1.M. Chadwick Fed. 1}, June 1, Oct. t Bh bh 1, “Ny 
friends ueat is most precious sowreniers, was yesterday withdrawn | ¢ : : Switzerland, 2. Knight, ae eet . ie “27, » 29 
trom the office of the bankruptcy syndic, and delivered to M. Michard, the from the commencement of the volume. Quebec, FH Hebard, | « 20, “ a0, er 7 Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 


noble Cuountess's agent. Besides the manuscripts of all the published 
works, the box contains some unpublished poetical pieces and critical 





~ PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


Gentleman of a liberal education, an A.M,, whose life has been devoted to literary 


Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 17, “WW 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, ‘ 10, ‘ 10) “ 27, * 97, © gy 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, “<9, * 9, sshd = May Bf Sept. 7, Jan.i7 








notes, written by Lord Byron himself upon his own work.———Official pursuits, proposes to educate in New York or Brooklyn, a limited number of pu- —— DAP aed ae * “se. t Dec. iol 97 = - 4 
‘ - x . G, ‘ 
advices from Sierra Leone announce the capture of 5 slavers, four of them Bra- | pils, either for the Universities or for Mercantile life. The number to be received is Westminster, H.R.Hovey, | «907 90, ««* golJune 7, ¢ ¢. 7) Feb 9 


zilans, by the British cruisers. In one of them were embarked 546 negroes, of 
whom 128 died on the passage.——Mr. Campbell, the poet, has left, it is said, 
a son inan unfortunate state of intellect. ‘The whole of his pension of two hun- 
dred pounds, which the poet received, was generously given to his sisters for 
several years The third battalion of the Grenadier Guards are about to 

ive a series of amateur performances, forcharitable purposes, at the Brighton 

heatre, in the course of afew days.——The composer of the Bohemian Girl 
{ Balfe] is engaged in the composition of a new opera for Drury lave Theatre, 
to be brought out shortly after the re-opening of the house in September 
The total number of emigrants to the Canadas this season, from the Clyde, up 
to the present date, only amounts to 1,039 souls, being considerably below the 
namber in some former years—2,552 is the number at the corresponding period 
last year.——!"rancois Cramer, the veteran violinist, and leader of all the great 
festivals, concerts, &c., in England, for the last half century, has taken his fare- 
well of the profession at the Hanvver-square Rooms, in London. His brother, 
John Cramer, the great pianist, is also about to retire. The Wurtburg Ga- 
zotte states, that isit known oo a authority that the Emperor of Russia’s visit 
to England was connected with the possibily of a matrimonial alliance between 
Prince George of Cambridge and the Grand Duchess of Olga In addition to 
the amount of Chinese ransom money received by the Warder a few days ago, 
H.M S Childers is daily expected at Portsmouth, having a million and a half 
of dollars on board, destined for the Treasury coffers ——Tne Queen anp 
Princ Aternt's Visit ro Westainster.—The Queen and Prince Albert 
went on the 28th ult. to Westminster Hall, to view the fresco paintings and 

















small, and the design is to imparta sound English and Classical education, witha 
close attention to a distinct and correct Elocution. 

Please address ‘ R, Box 70, Lower Post-Office,’ which will insure an interview, and 
an explanation of the plan of education and the terms. 

The system will be similarto that adopted in England, and arrangements will be 
made to commence after the Holidays. References are offered to the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
Rector of Trinity, and to othere of the highest respectability. abt3tjy20 


A CARD. 
7 oe of this Card is to inform merchants who buy goods in New York that we 
have made and are making our arrangements to supply buyers of Domestic goods, 
particularly Brown Sheetings, on better terms than any other house in the city. If they 
can appreciate cheap goods we shall be pleased to show them ours; andin order that 
they may remember our location, we suggestthat they cut out this adve:tisement and 
bring it with them 
If not a judge of goods, do not trouble us: our small profits and ¢mall commissions 
will not justify losing time on stupid buyers 
Warehouse 28 Liberty-street. Established for supplying 
Domestic Goods oa a new plan. abittjy20 


GOVERNESS WANTED. 
A‘ accomplished Lady of refined manners is wanted to finish the educatiopy of one 
young lady, and to undertake the entire charge and instruction of two others, 10 
and & yearsof age. A thorough knowledge of French, Music, and Drawing, with the 
usual English branches, willbe required. She will have the assistance of some mas- 
ters. An Episcopalian of pious disposition, one who has had experience, and can take 
maternal care, and give maternal advice, would be preferred. To such a comfortable 
and a permanent home is offered. 
References of the most unexc eptionable character will be expected. 
Letters, post-paid, addressed ‘ CLERICUS,’ at the Office of the Albion, No .3 Ba 
clay street, will meet with attention. The situation will not be filled for one montr- 
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These ships are all of the nrstclass, and are .emmanded py able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that tle Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. ; 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, withou 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co..78 South st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 


eo softhis Line will hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 

From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May andSept. Utica,F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,new J B. Pell,master,l6th March July,and Nor 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,andJam 

The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining al|that may bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. ee 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fe 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any othert hanthe exper 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage,applyto = 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RPONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


THE NEW LIN&t NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2)th, aod from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
Ships. | Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fin. N. Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
New ee ©f Woodhouse |1200)May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21|July 6, Nov. 6, Marché 
| s50\Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2) 














. . ‘ . . . > | 
sculptures. The Comm. ssioners and Mr. Eastlake conducted the illustrious | in order to afford opportunity for applications from a distance. abdtju29h, —. —— oo Frere 11050\ July 21. Nov. 2l. Mch 21 Aus-6 pee &, wey . 
party through the exhibition. After inspecting the collection, Her | a eee ee N.S. Liverpeal |Bldridge \1150 Ang.20, Dec. 21. Apr. 2) on. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 
and Prince Albert took their departure, and returned to Buckingham Palace Dr. ELLIOTT These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
soon afier two o'clock. OCULIST city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
a *iHe ° ac £ > 4 

Snerires ror Lonpox.—Mr. Alderman William Llumterand Mr. Thomas ra Sent anette pe oo en Einorpoot, on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 

, » lee Sheri . ; Cc . i Live , : 
Sydney have been elected Sherifls of London for the ensuing year.——An un- 961 Broadway, entrance in Their Cabins are elegant amd very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
known benefactress has just given the munificent sum of 1,000/ to the Exeter Warren Street. can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Diocesan Church Building Society ——It is stated that the grand naval re- Confines lis Practiceto Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be res onsible for on 
view will take place off the Isle of Wight, before her Majesty and Louis Phi- DISEASES OF THE EYE ee ee on beens Set ree Se ee ee Cen re 
lippe, on the occasion of his visit.——Mr. Kirkwood, of Philpot-street, Com- Ophthalmi . i . ec WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
mercial-road, a retired West India merchant, committed sucicide on the 21st phthalmic Surgery in General. 87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
ult., by cutting his throat, The Ojibbeway Indians, whiistin London, made JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, . a FIELDEN, BROTHERS, Gans 
a purchase of some 15,000 brass thimbles, for the purpose of ornament and PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, a ned OT PORN oe. 
barter when they get home again.——Owing to the revival of the wool trade, | has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. June 8 CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
Cheviot wool, which last year sold for 10 1-24. to 11d. a Ib., is now selling at | - = —— ayo ——- —— - FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—I844. 
trom 14d. to 15d,——An immense steamer to be named the Terrible, and fitted | MR. J. W. 8S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, HE Steamers AMERICA and yy form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
with engines of 800 horse power, is about to be launched at Deptford, ——It is | EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he bas been induced to appropriate a L_ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: = , 
said Mr. Monk Mason is es t " m end 3.000, t 2 o : “ti . . i greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils, on the follow ing The Steamer America, Captam Twoby, wili leave Rox hester for Toronto, touckeeg 

a wen « = ‘ © spend 3,000! on the construction of a huge | (erm. payable in advance at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permitting), every MO! 

aerial machine, with which he expects to conquer all difliculties ——The val- | For a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,........--.eesece $25 day, Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 a M. 








The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 


ue of the copper raised annually in Cornwall is 897,558; of tin ‘and lead, SS eetereeeweer ee EWO oie e eee eeeeneeeees 35 Tuesdav, T ! { Saturday at half past 2 P.M 
501, 7092; in addition to which are about 800 ton { senie.~ — : “ Assead 3 three “ é yee uesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M. E 
7 ons of arsenic. rhe pop in ipa 5 5s ese apes 2 (ino oc ................. 50 STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON 


ular vocalist, Mr. H. Phillips, embarks for New York, on the 22nd August, 
via Portsmouth. His valuable collection of pictures is advertised for sale. 
The stable of a priest, in the county of Kilkenny, was entered a tew 
nights ago, and his horse's tail cut off, and a string of repeal buttons attached 
to the stamp. The Great Western Railway Company has brought an 
action against Lord Lonsdale, the Postmaster-General, for 48,000/, charged 
for letters carried by their railway trains. Three other magistrates have 
been superseded in consequence oi being members of the Repeal Association 

















Application may be made personally or by letter, at Mr. Hows'’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Houston-streets, New York, June 7th, 1844. ab3tJs 

SEA-BATHING AT LONG BRANCH. 

N RS. SAYRES, widow of the late Obadiah Sayres, who established and kept the Ho- 

tel at Long Branch for near twenty years, has pow opened there a Private Board- 

ing House, distant about six hundred yards from the ocean, where visitors will be ac 





commodated, and where they may depend upon finding all the comforts of a private 
| 


dwelling, an excellent table and attentive servents. 


| 


The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Toron @ 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. . 

Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. may! 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays EXCEPTED.) 
BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 


nag hi any Shine Lawlor, Esq. Kerry; Thomas Dennehy, Esq., Cork ; Soremioets pa —- to py Ane neg uote ihe tacts ; ‘ SOVEREIGN....... Ae liad: cuigahenodnn axial Capt. ELMSLEY, 
ohn 7 Devitt, ‘SC " imeric ; FA . ‘ » nntinaeny ‘er ea ronts ply da rom etity tothe Ocean ouse anc the banks, where stages , ao SEMeerees . .... .  sencesnaeredsancacciitiin tx mae c. 
Esq., L ick The electors of severa) boroughs in are waiting to convey passengers to Long Branch. 3tabjune29 OINCESS anh. ee ere ae sat Capt COLCLEUGH, 


Ireland returning Conservative and non-Repeal members have sent requisi- 
ions to their representatives, calling upon them to resign. 

Earl Grey has recovered from his late indisposition. It is reported that 
the present session of Parliament will be brought to aclose about the middle 
of July. It is now settled that the Count de Trapani, brother of the King 
of Naples, is to marry the Queen of Spain. During the last twelve months, 
Spain has had seven different ministries. The Prince de Juinville has sailed 
m command of the expedition against Morocco. The Dowager Lady Glenr- 




















R® STOCKING KNITTER WANTED—ONE WHO HAS A RIRBED FRAME 
Frame about 18 to 20 By EGBERTS & BAILEY, 
Cohoes, Albany County, 
July 13 Bise New York. 
TRENTON FALLS, os 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK. 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 





: subscriber announces tothe public, that after an absence of two seasons, he has 


resumed the direction of the Hotel atthe above place 


The house has been tho- | 


PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve'y Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'clock ; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at8o’clock; ' 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at 8 0 clock 
Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, in ume for the above 














lyon, died on the 2ist ultimo, at Dunkeld. Mr. Thomas Hudson, a popular | roughly refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his attention to the com: | a ee requested to look after their personal luggage, 38 the 
comic writer and singer, died in London ov the 19th ult Charles Dickens | fr of his guests to merit a return of the patronage so libera ly bestowed on him in for- | Prontietore will Ae he asecentable for any article whatever, unless entered and #, 

1s now on a tour in Italy, and intends to be absent from England about a twelve- _—* .. Ss ut. MOORE oC __ Sains | for. as received by them or their Agents. . 

month The King of Naples has prohibited the export of grain from his do- REFRIGERATORS! SHOWER BATHS!! | Royal Mail Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1544. 

minions, Mrs. Anderson, the pianist, has been seriously indisposed, but is HE above seasonable articles in every variety, received direct from the manufac- | __“"° a - —— ———————————————— 

now out of danger.——The small-pox is at present prevailing to some extent aie. teh ma gece | a. Refrigerators -¥ made on an im- CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 

wn il ondon.-—— Large importations of cherries have taken place this year inte Lardy B amg k rote we Em owen meee an oe oi ting foul. The subscribers AND NEWFO'" NDLAND. its granted, 





England from France. A stupendous lofty beacon is in course of erection on 
the Goodwin Sands, in addition to the one alread y there. Ii is intended to 
convert the Tunbridge Wells Theatre into a corn market In the county of 
Suffolk alone there have been 131 incendiary fires since Christmas. The coal 


" >) q 
ing articles, which will be TOTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Cred 
found more complete than any other es ablishment in the city, which having been pur- N re I een aos of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces ats ? 
chased for cash will be seid at low prices. ‘The attention of the pub ic is particularly 1 RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, _ 
called to the shower baths at this establishment. The subscribers also beg to announce | Nos.6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. _* 
that they have just received an improved Freezer, for the use of families, by which that | ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in <r 
a . greatest of luxuries, ice cream, can be made in fifteen minutes, at a saving of nearly Quebec Kingston. and Toronte ; St.John and Frederickton, New Brunswick, — 
fields of Great Britain are calculated to cover 4,900,000 acres, those of France | ¢ve™Y pet cent over that purchased of confectioners. Anextremely neat article, in Nova Scotia and St. Johns, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on! 
cre . y , way lish-covers, made z , wil ound quite desirable « . ag _ 
only G52,000 acres M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, whose reputation stood so —-* ofthe ye — vers, made of gauze wire, will be found quite desirable at this sea- | York. May 25th. —. ship GREAT 
pntifi y | : i——————— — ne ss TT ll > Ss 1 ‘ 
high in the scientific world, has just expired at the age of seventy-two, after a| june 1—3m WHITTEMORE & TORRY, 45 Maiden Lane STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamemp ves 
—._ | (5 WESTERN. B. Matthews ,Commander, returns to the Liverpool and Ne 


AR EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, [RELAND, SCOTLAND AND W, LES.—Persons 




















long illness By Lloyd's returns, it appears that the annual loss to the coun- tof Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer eve 
a | { i} ; , 


| tion, under the « 











tf by shipwreck is 610 ships, £2,000,000 of property, and 1500 lives The wishing to forward money to their {riends,can obtain the same, eit) er by persona | since she Was iauached, and she is appointed tosail as follows — 

Princess Alice, from Dublin for Fleetwood, on Sunday last, brought 38 tons or | *PPlieation, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ot FROM NEW YORE - FROM LIVERPOO: 
70 ) ‘ \ Shar! cin , . , . £1, £2, £3, £4. and £5, wa Sew oe wea . , 990 

a 0,000 egg: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have retired for a short time to | » any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON ana Ll Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June t 17th 
the quietude of private life at the estate of Mr Kean, In Hampshire A | VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and Nationa] Banks of IRELAND, and at Saturday, Seprember 14th ‘aeaaeeee eee [mh 
most important post-office arrangement is in progress, by which it is anticipated | any town in Engiand, Scotland, and Wales Saturday. November %h Saturday, 

that by steamers let'ers will be sent to China in fifty days Be in moenenaned | This is a desiravle and safe od of remitting funds to parties residing in Grea Fare from New York to Liverpool! $120, and $5 Stew fees 








Britam or reland, as it precludes loss by mai! ) tons of freight 
Priated lists of the vamoustowns or wv! ‘ch drafts are given, can 


Mar. ll-a & oc tf. $.J 


that Drary Lane Theatre will positively be opened in September next, under oe News. = penn E ce to Liverpool. spriy1o_ 
; ; : or freight or pas he sively te rer on Prant-etrec 
the management of Mr. Bunn.——Madame Vestris and Charles Matthews are , nite RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


‘e suppli 


une? 
SYLVESTER, 22 W ali-st..and 13uBro : 


MWwery., 








